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SOCIAL  NEW  ORLEANS 


*T*  HE  social  life  of  New  Orleans  has 
g        more  of  French    character  in  its 

SJaJ-Jfll  public  demonstrations  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
stolid  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  there 
very  much  as  it  is  everywhere,  but  the 
Creole  has  taken  lead  in  public  amuse- 
ments and  civil  demonstrations.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  element  may  generally  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  an  audience, 
but  the  carnivals,  parades,  and  gaudy 
pageantries  are  the  special  delight  of  the 
Creoles. 

And  who  are  these  Creoles  ?  A  popular 
supposition  is  that  they  are  a  mixture  of 
the  white  and  the  black  races;  but  that  is 
not  really  true,  although  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  mixed  blood  is  what  is 
meant  by  the. word  Creole.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  French  and  the  Spanish  in 
Louisiana  are  quite  apt  to  correct  any 
misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  misuse  the  word.  "Sir,"  said  a 
gentleman  of  French  ancestry  as  I  associ- 
ated the  name  of  Creole  with  the  mixed 
white  and  black  races,  "the  Creoles  are 
the  Knickerbockers  of  Louisiana."  The 
French  word  Creole — in  Spanish  Criolle 
-meant  the  children  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  who  were  born  in  the  colony  while 


their  parents,  or  one  of  them  was  born  in 
Spain  or  France.  In  a  broader  sense  and 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  New 
Orleans  today,  a  Creole  is  one  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  Spain  or  France.  Can- 
ada never  adopted  the  word  among  its 
French  people.  The  word  has  some  ac- 
ceptance in  Mexico  as  the  designation  for 
the  mixed  races;  but  it  is  preeminently  a 
word  peculiar  to  Louisiana  where  it  has 
kept  its  proper  significance.  It  is  easily 
seen  then  how  our  popular  use  of  the 
word  may  become  offensive  to  the  Creoles 
of  New  Orleans.  In  Louisiana  the  word 
Creole  came  to  stand  for  home  growth, 
home  manufacture;  thus,  the  people  there 
speak  of  creole  "niggers,"  creole  cattle, 
creole  chickens,  creole  slaves,  etc. 

The  mild  climate  of  New  Orleans  makes 
its  chief  social  pastime  promenading  for 
the  masses  and  driving  for  the  wealthier 
classes.  Street  life,  therefore,  in  which 
social  pleasure  and  visiting  are  generally 
enjoyed  prevails  more  in  New  Orleans 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country. 
Street  entertainments  during  the  carnival 
season  are  highly  enjoyed  by  thousands 
who  gather  on  Canal  street  to  witness  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  displays.  The  carnival 
season  closes    with  many  festivities,  pa- 
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rades,  and  dancing;  and  it  is  commonly 
known  as  Mardi-gras.  The  Mardi-gras  is 
really  the  great  day  of  the  carnival  sea- 
son. In  former  times  it  was  the  custom 
at  the  celebration  to  throw  about  flour  or 
confetti.  That  has  now  been  prohibited. 
The  practice  at  present  is  for  the  king, 


to  the  grand  palace  where  a  ball  takes 
place  in  the  evening.  The  grand  balls  of 
New  Orleans  during  the  festival  season 
are  among  the  great  social  events  of  the 
city  and  they  have  gained  a  national  in- 
terest as  the  center  of  beauty  and  festive 
mirth.     On    these   occasions    the   city  is 


ENTRANCE    10    COURTYARD    IN    OLDER    PART    OF   THE    CITY. 


»r  the  Kex  procession,  to  appear  at  12 
o'clock  noon  and  parade  the  streets  after 
which  the  Rex  proceeds  to  the  Boston 
club  where  he  selects  from  the  balcony 
from  among  the  ladies  standing  there  his 
queen  to  whom  he  presents  a  bouqiiet  and 
to  whose  health  he  drinks.    He  then  goes 


beautiftrily  illuminated  and  presents  in  its 
living  throng  and  rapturous  multitude  a 
spectacle  of  rare  Creole  beauty  and  nat- 
ional enjoyment. 

The  Twelfth  Night,  the  Jour  du  Roi 
or  King's  day,  is  a  great  occasion  among 
the  Creoles.     It  is  celebrated  by  a  grand 
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ball  given  by  the  Twelfth  Night  Revel- 
lers, one  of  the  mystic  organizations  of 
New  Orleans.  It  is  a  sort  of  cake  day.  At 
a  party  a  large  cake  is  cut,  a  locket  in  the 
shape  of  a  bean  having  first  been  depos- 
ited in  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  deter- 
mined who  shall   be  queen    of  the  ball. 


Catholic  communities,  holidays  are  num- 
erous and  carnivals  are  the  people's  de- 
light; and  New  Orleans  is  no  exception. 
Horse  racing  has  grown  to  be  a  passion 
among  many  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  popu- 
lar form  of  gambling.  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  overhearing  the  conversation  of 


A   CREOLE    (SPANISH    TYPE.) 


The  yoiing  lady  who  thus  wins  the  crown 
of  the  festival  is  expected  to  give  the 
party  the  following  year,  so  that  after  all 
it  may  be  an  expensive  find.  Bean  cakes 
arc  quite  common  among  the  confection- 
ers at  this   season  of  the  year.       In   all 


some  ladies  who  had  just  been  to  the 
races.  They  had  apparently  been  betting 
for  they  were  recounting  their  losses  and 
gains  in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner. 
Such  women  must  belong  more  to  the 
class  often  styled  the  new   woman  than  to 
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the  Creoles.  The  latter  maintain  much 
of  that  exclusion  practiced  in  France,  es- 
pecially the  younger  ones,  since  the  girls 
of  the  Creoles  are  chaperoned  in  New 
Orleans  very  much  as  they  would  be  in 
Paris. 

The  French  opera  house  in  New  Or- 
leans is  planned  very  much  like  that  of 
Paris.  The  more  fashionable  parts  of 
the  house  are  open  only  to  those  who 
come  in  full  evening  dress;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  this  living  picture  is  seldom 
seen  elsewhere  in  this  country.  The  op- 
era also  has  its  foyer,  a  large  saloon  used 
as  a  promenade  between  acts,  and  for 
social  pleasure.     Social  life  in  New  Or- 


leans is  peculiar  to  that  city  and  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

The  walls  of  the  houses  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  are  built  on  the  line  of 
the  streets,  but  a  passage  leads  from  the 
streets  to  an  open  court  about  which  the 
house  is  built.  These  open  courts  are 
often  ornamented  by  flowers  and  semi- 
tropical  plants.  In  these  courts  the  fam- 
ily social  pastimes  and  friendly  visits 
take  place.  They  afford  at  once  seclusion 
and  give  out  door  life  and  amusement  to 
the  occupants  of  the  home  and  their 
friends. 
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THE  TEACHER,  THE  PUPIL,  AND  THE   LESSON. 


T.tN  order  to  be  beneficial,  a  work 
[I  M.  must  be  interesting,  and  if  in- 
gw|S  teresting  and  of  the  proper  kind 
Ii'mI  it  will  be  beneficial.  Upon  these 
two  elements,  then — interest  and  the 
proper  subject  matter — depend  the  suc- 
cess of  our  work.  The  responsibility  of 
attaining  these  devolves  primarily  upon 
the  teacher,  and  secondarily  upon  the 
pupil  and  the  subject  matter. 

The  responsibility  of  teacher  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  parent.  He  has 
entrusted  to  his  care  some  of  the  choic- 
est spirits  that  were  ever  tabernacled 
in  the  flesh — gifts  from  God,  immortal 
souls,  who,  when  imbued  with  right  prin- 
ciples— with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  his 
fellow  men — will  retain  these  impressions 
not  only  for  time  but  throughout  eter- 
nity. 

Realizing  then  the  responsibilty  of  a 
Sunday  School  teacher,  the  question  fol- 
lows, what  should  constitute  his  neces- 
sary qualifications'? 

First  and   most    important,    a    teacher 


must  be  converted;  must  have  a  burn- 
ing testimony  that  the  lessons  presented 
are  true;  if  not,  he  will  never  be  able  to 
impress  the  pupils  with  that  fact.  He 
who  is  not  converted  cannot  convert.  If 
a  teacher  does  not  know  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is  true,  he  is  not  going  to  suc- 
ceed in  interesting  his  class  in  that  work, 
nor  will  he  be  able  to  conceal  from  the 
class  the  fact  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  divinity  of  that  book.  Don't  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  you  can  deceive 
your  pupils.  You  can't  do  it.  You  may 
act  the  lie  successfully  for  a  time,  but 
you  are  bound  to  be  found  out.  Yoii  can 
wear  no  veil  over  your  hearts  in  the 
presence  of  children.  As  the  electro- 
meter trembles'  at  the  presence  of  the 
feeblest  electric  current,  so  their  little 
hearts  are  responsive  to  your  most  secret 
feelings  and  impulses.  The  success  and 
interest  of  your  class  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary. 

Too   much    cannot   be  said   upon  the 
importance  of   being   converted,  and  yet 
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this  knowledge  will  avail  but  little  in 
Sunday  School  work  unless  it  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  great  power — lore.  To 
make  this  work  interesting  and  beneficial 
a  Sunday  School  teacher  must  not  only 
have  a  burning  testimony  of  the  work, 
but  also  a  love  for  it — a  genuine  hire. 
This  is  fundamental.  Have  you  ever 
stayed  in  a  home  two  or  three  days 
when  all  the  loved  ones  were  away  ?  The 
carpets,  the  furniture,  the  piano,  the 
pictures,  the  vases,  the  books  were  all  in 
their  accustomed  places,  yet  you  felt 
lonesome — it  was  not  home.  Teaching 
without  love  for  the  Gospel  is  colder  than 
a  home  without  love;  more  lifeless  than  a 
body  without  the  spirit. 

Unfeigned  love  for  the  child  as  well  as 
for  the  Gospel  is  an  essential  element  to 
success.  The  little  ones1  souls  respond 
to  looks  and  deeds  of  love.  No,  you  can- 
not deceive  that  wayward  boy  by  pretend- 
ing to  love  him;  but  true,  genuine  love 
will  touch  his  heart  and  make  him  your 
friend.  It  will  put  his  character  in  your 
hands  to  mould  as  you  may.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  love  that  little  girl  who  is 
always  prepared,  who  never  whispers,  who 
never  comes  tardy,  whose  nature  is  all 
love  and  sunshine;  but  what  about  our 
love  for  that  little  rogue  rattling  marbles 
and  sticking  pins — that  mischievous  boy 
with  black  hands,  besmeared  face,  and 
torn  clothes  y  He  has  provoked  lis  too 
often  to  draw  our  love,  and  yet  of  the 
two  he  needs  it  the  more.  The  love- 
blossom  in  his  soul,  perhaps  almost 
blighted  by  bitter  words  and  angry  cuffs 
at  home,  needs  sunshine — the  sunshine 
of  the  teacher's  love.  Pray  for  him,  pray 
to  love  him,  and  God  will  answer  your 
petition  by  giving  you  a  soul. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  in  teaching 
is  a  knowledge  of  these  little  rogues — a 
knowledge  of  the  child.  Study  him  pray- 
erfully.    The    better     you     become     ac- 


quainted with  him,  his  parents,  his  home 
life,  the  more  easy  you  will  find  it  to 
love  him,  even  if  he  does  cause  you  such 
worry  and  anxiety.  Know  something  of 
the  influences  surrounding  him  at  home; 
something  of  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
something  of  the  "rock  from  whence  he  is 
hewn  and  the  pit  from  whence  he  is  dug." 
Oh !  if  we  could  only  always  live  to  possess 
some  of  that  divine  light  that  penetrates 
into  the  very  soul!  What  might  we  not 
then  do  in  the  way  of  developing  new 
ideas,  of  transforming  hardened  lives  into 
pliant  souls  for  God? 

But  what  is  equally  as  important  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  child,  is  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  subjects  taught. 
Every  teacher  has  assumed  a  respons- 
ibility, as  stated  above,  second  only  to 
that  of  parent.  He  has  undertaken  to 
create,  or,  better,  to  awaken  new  cre- 
ations in  the  child's  mind.  These  new 
thoughts  should  be  clearly  seen  first  in 
his  own  mind,  then  there  is  a  chance  that 
they  will  be  understood  by  the  child.  Nor 
is  it  enough  to  see  clearly  what  shoidd 
be  developed;  we  should  know  how  to  de- 
velop, that  is,  to  see  what  means  to  adopt 
is  equally  as  necessary  in  successful  teach- 
ing.    It  is  truthfully  said: 

"Man  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know," 
Nor  make  others  see  what  he  cannot  show; 
As  well   look   for  pearls   in   a   stream   that's 

muddy 
As   teach    children    truths    without  earnest 

study. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  is  of  great  importance.  "Thor- 
ough and  fresh  knowledge,"  says  one  ed- 
ucator, "not  only  wins  the  confidence  of 
pupils,  but  it  also  awakens  interest,  holds 
the  attention,  and  secures  diligence  in 
shidy."  "It  is  believed,"  continues  the 
same  writer,  "that  more  teachers  are  fail- 
ing in  discipline  from  inadequate  schol- 
arship than  from  any  other  cause."  Do 
not   let  this  word  scholarship  discourage 
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you;  if  you  are  really  desirous  of  knowing 
your  subject  ;  if  you  feel  that  a  mere 
reading  of  a  few  more  chapters  of  the 
Bible  is  insufficient;  if  you  sincerely  long 
for  the  light  of  wisdom  to  illuminate  that 
lesson  and  show  you  its  truths  and  its  re- 
lation to  other  subjects,  then  you  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  preparation, 
and  no  trivial  circumstance  can  keep  you 
from  gaining  that  knowledge  you  feel  you 
need. 

Books,  to  be  sure,  are  the  principal 
soiirce  of  this  knowledge,  and  every 
teacher  should  be  well  supplied  with 
them.  Invest  a  little  dance  money  in 
buying  the  companionship  of  good  au- 
thors instead  of  good  dances.  The  latter 
investment  pays  but  little  interest,  and 
that  for  only  a  short  time;  the  former 
pays  soul  interest  throughout  eternity. 
However,  such  books  are  but  helps,  and 
should  be  studied  as  such.  Study  the 
subject,  not  the  books.  Often  the  subject 
is  best  studied  by  looking  at  things  in 
nature,  by  contemplating  the  goodness  of 
God,  or  by  gleaning  truths  from  the  rem- 
iniscences of  our  fathers,  mothers,  our 
grandparents,  or  any  of  the  early  pio- 
neers. The  Bible  is  not  the  only  book 
revealing  God's  holy  truths.  There  are 
"tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything." 

While  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel,  love 
for  the  work,  a  knowledge  of  the  child, 
a  thorough  and  fresh  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  are  sure  to  make  the 
work  more  interesting  and  beneficial,  yet 
the  ideal  recitation  will  not  be  reached 
until  we  get  our  pupils  to  prepare  their 
lessons  at  home.  The  teacher  may  know 
he  is  presenting  truth,  and  love  and  un- 
derstand his  work,  but  unless  there  has 
been  some  study  on  the  part  of  pupils  the 
greatest  good  will  not  be  attained.  How 
to  get  this  preparation  is  the  question. 
I  wish   to  commend  the  movement  to  or- 


ganize classes  where  our  pupils  can  meet 
some  afternoon  or  evening  during  the 
week  and  under  the  direction  of  some 
competent  person  prepare  the  lessons  for 
the  following  Sunday. 

We  are  interested  in  things  we  under- 
stand; we  like  to  do  things  that  we  can  do 
well.  The  boy  who  can  skate  well  enjoys 
skating;  the  one  that  understands  his 
arithmetic  will  spend  hours  working 
problems;  the  girl  who  can  play  the  piano 
well,  enjoys  performing  upon  that  instru- 
ment; the  pupil  who  is  prepared  with  his 
lessons  is  interested  in  the  class  and  loves 
to  recite.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
then  of  interesting  pupils  will  be  removed 
by  the  organization  of  these  home  prep- 
aration classes.  There  are  many  old  Sun- 
day School  workers  who,  having  had  to 
give  up  their  regular  work  in  the  school 
because  of  family  duties,  would  be  glad 
and  thankful  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
spending  an  hour  or  two  a  week  helping 
pupils  with  their  lessons. 

These  lessons,  too,  must  be  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  Children,  for 
instance  of  the  second  intermediate  de- 
partment are  capable  of  understanding 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  moral 
truths  taught  them.  They  can  associate 
these  truths  with  the  activity  of  their 
daily  lives.  This  they  will  not  do,  how- 
ever, unless  they  be  made  to  feel  the 
reality  of  the  truth  taught.  It  is  not  enough 
at  this  stage  for  a  teacher  to  say,  "Lying 
is  unprofitable,  and  we  should  not  do  it." 
He  should  lead  in  the  consideration  of 
such  a  truth,  and  let  the  children  reason 
it  out  from  conditions  presented.  It  may 
be  that  some  in  the  class  might  think 
there  are  circumstances  when  truth  with- 
held, not  to  say  misrepresented,  might  be 
profitable.  If  such  there  be,  by  all  means 
let  them  express  the  thought,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, prove  it.  If  they  cannot,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  will  turn  them  from  their 
error.     If   the   aim  to   be  developed   be 
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"the  value  of  a  well-spent  life,"  with  cir- 
cumstances proving  this,  call  up  condi- 
tions, or  get  the  class  to  do  so,  that  seem 
to  prove  otherwise.  Thus  the  children 
will  see  that  there  is  the  element  of  fair- 
ness in  the  teacher's  statement  of  the 
subject,  and  will  be  all  the  more  eager  to 
accept  it.  They  will  feel  the  need  of  in- 
troducing the  principle  into  their  daily 
acts,  and  in  this  condition  will  be  as  re- 
freshed by  a  moral  truth  well  taught  as  a 
wayside  flower  by  a  summer's  rain. 

Adaptation  creates  desire;  unadapta- 
tion  monotony  and  antagonism.  In  the 
intermediate  department  we  cannot  give 
primary  lessons  in  primary  ways,  neither 


can  we  consider  the  comprehensive  sub- 
jects in  the  theological  departments.  We 
must  deal  with  our  history  and  our  biog- 
raphy adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  wants 
of  our  intermediate  classes.  Would  you 
know  what  this  way  is?  Study  your  toys 
and  girls,  and  you  will  find  the  answer. 
Become  acquainted  with  your  pupils  and 
introduce  your  lessons  into  their  lives. 
When  they  see  the  benefits  of  your  teach- 
ing, they  will  prepare  their  lessons — not 
before.  Create  an  appetite  for  knowledge 
— make  them  hungry.  "Blessed  are  they 
who  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Thomas  E.  McKay. 


STORIES  AND  STORY-TELLING   IN  THE    KINDERGARTEN 

DEPARTMENT. 


*T*  HE  subject  of  Stories  and  Story- 
g  telling  in  the  Kindergarten  De- 

%M££l  partmenl  is  one  of  vast  import- 
ance, for  often  the  kind  of  stories  told 
there  lead  to  the  kind  that  will  have 
their  impression  on  the  after  life  of  the 
little  ones  who  hear  them. 

Take  the  child  of  three  years  as  he 
enters  this  class,  coming  as  he  does  pure 
and  innocent,  it  should  be  the  teacher's 
main  duty  to  keep  him  innocent,  to  fill 
his  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts  and  to 
cultivate  in  him  a  habit  of  good,  and  that 
idea  will  always  remain  with  him. 

The  child  possesses  the  germs  and 
possibilities  of  a  moral  being,  or  a  being 
that  is  justly  held  accountable  for  his 
character  and  conduct,  and  the  great 
question  that  confronts  the  teacher  is 
how  to  cultivate  those  possibilities.  I 
am  reminded  of  our  Savior,  coming,  as 
He   did.   in   contact    with  the    multitudes 


who  were  gathered  from  the  fields  and 
the  seaside,  teaching  those  unlearned 
people  by  parables  and  proverbs,  and  I 
wonder  that  more  of  the  world's  great  in- 
structors have  not  followed  His  wise 
plan.  For  did  He  not  call  ignorant  fisher- 
men from  their  nets  at  the  seaside  and 
in  a  very  short  time  prepare  them  to  go 
unto  all  the  world  and  preach  His  Gospel 
to  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  peo- 
ple. Then  let  lis  consider  for  a  moment 
some  of  the  facts  concerning  His  teach- 
ings and  stories,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
formulate  from  them  some  plan  for  ours:  ■ 
(1)  They  were  suited  to  His  hearers;  (2) 
They  were  full  of  illustration;.  (3)  They 
were  simple  and  yet  logical;  (4)  They 
drew  largely  from  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture; (5)  They  elevated  the  truth  and 
sought  to  enforce  it;  ((>)  They  were  earn- 
est and  full  of  sympathy.  But  the  great- 
est  lesson  of  all   that   Christ,  the  Creat 
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Teacher,  left  to  us  as  teachers  is  the  fact 
that  He  came  close  to  the  lives  and  to  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  He  instructed. 

Literature  abounds  in  ethical  material 
and  what  is  needed  is  a  wise  selection  and 
an  impressive  presentation. 

There  are  stories,  fables,  paragraphs, 
and  legends  all  of  which  can  be  used 
with  propriety.  But  the  teacher  must 
use  careful  judgment  in  her  selection,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  she  must  study  the 
minds  of  her  children  so  that  she  can 
tell  just  what  will  be  beneficial  and  what 
to  avoid. 

Take  a  young  teacher  as  she  enters  the 
kindergarten  and  in  nearly  every  case  she 
tells  stories  that  interest  her  most  and 
that  tend  to  draw  out  the  romantic  side 
of  nature.  She  has  no  definite  desire 
other  than  to  keep  the  children  quiet,  and 
to  an  extent  she  succeeds.  But  as  her 
work  goes  on  she  becomes  tired  and  dis- 
couraged, she  sees  that  the  children  are 
not  advancing  and  she  soon  desires  to 
drop  oiit.  She  has  made  a  failure,  and 
why?  Simply  this,  she  did  not  sense  the 
work,  she  failed  to  understand  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  over-estimated  their 
capacity  to  understand  and  remember, 
while  on  the  other  hand  other  teachers 
go  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and 
select  stories  that  are  simple  enough  for 
children  and  still  contain  the  valuable 
lessons  which  they  wish  to  teach. 

As  teachers  in  Sunday  School  we  have 
before  us  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  the  Character 
Builder  and  numerous  other  Church 
journals,  all  of  which  contain  valuable 
stories.  True,  they  are  not  all  simple 
enough  for  our  work,  but  if  we  under- 
stand our  calling  we  can  very  readily 
make  them  suited  to  our  children's  ca- 
pacity. 

Never  select  a  story  with  a  view  to 
showing  the  child  the  punishment  of  do- 
ing an  evil  deed,  but  rather  show  him  the 


blessings  to  be  obtained  from  doing  good. 
His  nature  is  one  of  searching  out  and 
often  he  will  do  the  deed  just  to  experi- 
ence the  consequences. 

Select  your  stories  from  nature  and  the 
environments  of  the  child,  for  he  will 
more  readily  understand  and  remember  a 
story  that  is  told  about  something  that  he 
can  see  or  is  very  familiar  with. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  her  stories 
before  going  to  her  class,  but  she  should 
not  be  afraid  to  diverge  from  her  set 
plans.  Often  the  best  lessons  are  learned 
from  original  stories  brought  about  by 
something  that  happens  right  at  the  time. 
To  reach  the  heart  the  instructions  must 
come  from  the  heart;  make  yourself  part 
of  the  story;  nothing  awakens  the  child's 
interest  so  much  as  for  the  teacher  to  act 
out  the  story. 

Equal  in  importance  to  "the  story" 
and  a  part  of  it  is  "the  story-telling"  or 
the  manner  of  presenting  the  story  be- 
fore the  class.  Many  important  stories 
have  entirely  lost  their  value  through  not 
being  told  aright. 

For  an  outline  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject I  refer  you  to  the  second  edition  of 
"The  Sunday  School  Treatise,"  pages 
112,  113. 

Every  story  must  be  told  with  a  view  to 
cultivating  the  moral  nature  of  the  child, 
and  for  that  reason  the  teacher  should 
only  show  him  the  bright  side.  Never 
paint  a  dark  picture  for  a  child.  The 
world  is  dark  enough  at  its  best,  and  it  is 
this  darkness  in  after  years  that  leads 
to  crime.  How  much  better  is  it  to  culti- 
vate his  esthetical  nature  or  his  love  for 
the  beautiful  by  making  his  mental  pic- 
ture bright  and  allowing  the  important 
features  to  stand  oid  plain  and  distinct. 

In  beginning  your  story  have  some 
special  point  in  view  and  make  all  others 
converge  to  it.  How  often  it  is  the  case 
that  the  story  is  told  at  random  and  then 
the  teacher  concludes  by  saying,  "That  is 
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"what  Johnny  got  for  disobeying  his 
mama."  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  kept  that  fact  hidden  and  by  care- 
ful telling  let  the  child  discover  it?  One 
fault  with  our  teachers  is  making  their 
stories  too  long.  They  forget  that  the 
child's  power  to  give  attention  is  only  for 
twelve  minutes  or  so  at  a  time,  and  that 
the  ethical  value  of  a  story  does  not  de- 
pend upon  its  length  or  the  formal  moral 
at  its  close.  Besides,  a  long  story  never 
awakens  the  spontaneity  of  the  child,  be- 
cause its  end  is  too  far  away.  He  cannot 
imagine  what  it  is  going  to  be  and  is 
therefore  not  interested  in  it. 

Psychologists  tell  us  when  the  interest 
lags  to  ask  questions,  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  idea;  but  if  you  put  life  into  your 
story  and  tell  it  as  if  it  is  really  happen- 
ing then  the  interst  will  be  kept  up  with- 
out using  any  devices.    , 

Give  the  child  a  mental  picture,  but  re- 
member that  the   narrative   must  clearly 


and,  if  possible,  strikingly  present  the 
virtue  of  the  truth  to  be  taught, it  must  be 
one  that  is  specially  adapted  to  awaken 
right  feelings  and  quicken  the  conscience. 

The  teacher  must  believe  and  feel  the 
truth  which  she  is  teaching  or  she  cannot 
expect  her  students  to  be  interested,  and 
if  there  is  no  interest  nothing  is  accom- 
plished. Never  give  the  child  a  bundle 
of  cold  facts  and  expect  him  to  remember 
them,  for  it  would  be  just  as  impossible  as 
for  the  untrained  eye  to  see  beauty  in  a 
picture  over  which  an  artist  could  stand 
for  an  hour  searching  out  the  details. 
But  color  your  facts,  make  them  stand 
out  and  he  will  grasp  them  every  time. 

The  best  story  that  is  told  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  one  that  impresses  them  the 
most  is  the  teacher  and  her  actions.  We 
are  told  that  the  child  is  an  imitative  be- 
ing, and  if  this  be  true,  how  careful  the 
teacher  must  be  that  her  story  is  well 
told.  Nell  White. 
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AMONG  the  essential  officers  of  a 
__  thoroughly  organized  '  Sabbath 
jgilgg    School  is   the    librarian. 

It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  books, 
cards,  charts,  leaflets,  etc.,  are  preserved 
in  as  good  order  as  possible,  and  that  a 
proper  distribution  to  and  collection  from 
the  respective  departments  is  made. 

Where  there  is  a  circidating  library,  a 
suitable  register  should  be  kept  of  all 
books  loaned,  and  the  librarian  should  bo 
sure  that  the  same  are  returned  in  due 
time  and  in  proper  condition. 

In  a  well-ordered  Sunday  School  there 
should  be  two  divisions  to  the  library: 
(a)  the  text,  music    and    song  books,  and 


other  paraphernalia  belonging  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  school  proper;  and  (b)  the 
circulating  library. 

As  there  would  be  too  much  work  in 
large  schools  for  one  officer  to  attend  to 
these  two  divisions,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  one  or  more  assistants,  otherwise 
the  books  are  apt  to  be  lost,  or  not  prop- 
erly inspected  when  given  out  and  re- 
turned. As  a  result,  the  library  is  soon 
dilapidated  or  depleted. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the  li- 
brarian should  be  a  careful,  scrutinizing 
person,  affable  and  polite  in  manner,  but 
firm,  punctual  and  prompt  in  attendance 
to  his  duties.     He  should  be  a  good  pen- 
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man  and  keep  a  neat  register.  He  and  his 
assistants  should  be  present  at  the  officers' 
and  teachers'  prayer  meeting  on  Sunday 
morning,  to  receive  such  instructions  as 
the  superintendent  may  have  to  give  him. 
and  to  report,  if  required  to  do  so,  any 
business  that  may  pertain  to  his  depart- 
ment. Then  he  or  an  assistant  should  be 
on  hand  early  in  the  school  to  distribute 
the  text  books,  the  music  and  hymn 
books,  charts,  etc.,  to  the  respective  de- 
partments. To  avoid  confusion  and  de- 
lay, this  work  should  be  done  before 
school  begins.  He  should  see  that  the 
books  are  all  collected  afterward,  and 
note  any  serious  damage  done  to  them,  or 
whether  any  are  missing;  and  where 
books  have  been  wilfully  mutilated,  have 
the  guilty  parties  make  amends  therefor. 

It  quite  frequently  happens  in  some 
schools  that  many  of  the  hymn  books  are 
carried  off  by  the  pupils.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  librarian  to  see  that  this  does  not  oc- 
cur, and  if  books  are  taken  away,  that  they 
are  promptly  returned.  If  parents  were  to 
supply  their  children  with  Sunday  School 
hymn  books  for  home  use,  it  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  lessen  the  lia- 
bility of  children  carrying  away  the  books 
belonging  to  the  school.  The  number 
and  the  quality  of  the  books  in  the  circu- 
lating library  will  depend  upon  the  ener- 
gy of  the  officers  of  the  school  and  the 
means  at  their  disposal. 

The  library  room  should  be  conveni- 
ently located  with  reference  to  the  school, 
and  fitted  up  as  comfortably  and  neatly 
as  possible.  It  should  be  provided  with 
shelves,  which  should  be  numbered  and 
divided  into  sections. 

Then  the  books  should  be  systemati- 
cally and  conveniently  classifii  d,  with  the 
number  of  the  book,  the  number  of  the 
shelf,  and  the  title,  but  not  on  the  flyleaf, 
which  is  too  easily  removed.  The  same 
matter  should  be  written  on  a  slip  of  pa- 
per which  should  be  glued  on  the  heel  of 


the  book,  so  as  to  make  each  book  recog- 
nizable without  taking  it  out  of  its  place. 
The  librarian  should  prepare  a  register, 
showing  in  separate  columns  the  number 
and  name  of  each  book,  the  number  of 
the  shelf,  and  the  section  where  each 
book  is  located,  the  date  when  the  book 
was  loaned  and  when  returned,  and  the 
signature  of  the  person  getting  the  book. 
As  some  books  require  more  time  to  read 
aud  digest  than  others,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  column  also  to  show  when  the  book 
should  be  returned,  which  should  be 
noted  by  the  librarian  when  the  book 
goes  out,  so  that  when  a  book  is  called  for 
he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  book  is 
out  or  in,  and  if  out,  when  its  return  is 
due. 

•The  librarian  should  look  over  his  reg- 
ister weekly,  and  see  that  books  are  re- 
turned at  the  proper  time;  examine  each 
one  returned,  noting  any  unnecessary 
damage:  and  where  a  system  of  fines  is  in 
vogue  for  ill  use  or  delay  in  the  return  of 
books,  assess  the  proper  fine  and  collect 
the  same. 

He  should  caution  applicants  for  books 
against  turning  down  corners  of  leaves, 
handling  them  with  greasy  or  soiled 
hands,  leaving  them  within  the  reach  of 
small  children,  etc.,  and,  when  necessary 
to  do  so,  encourage  the  use  of  book  marks 
and  care'ful  handling. 

Some  librarians  use  a  slip  of  paper  in- 
ste  id  of  a  register,  on  which  to  write  the 
number  and  name  of  the  book,  to  whom 
loaned,  etc.,  which  memorandum  is  put 
on  the  shelf  in  the  place  of  the  book 
when  the  latter  is  removed.  This  method 
is  very  unsatisfactory,  since  it  will  not 
materially  lessen  the  work;  besides,  the 
slips  get  lost  or  misplaced,  and  there  is 
no  record  of  who  has  had  books  when  the 
slips  are  destroyed.  The  time  to  give  out 
and  return  books  will  have  to  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  librarian 
and  the  parties  desiring  books.    In  many 
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places  a  half  hour  or  so  is  set  apart  to 
this  duty  before  Sabbath  School  begins 
or  immediately  after  it  closes.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  matters  so  tLat  the 
librarian  can  attend  to  his  officers'  meet- 
ings and  the  other  duties  pertaining  to  his 
office. 

Should  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  librarian 
to  assist  in  selecting  books  for  the  libra- 


ry, he  should  choose  such  as  will  tend 
to  promote  faith  in  the  Gospel,  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  instead  of  trashy  and  ex- 
citing stuff;  books  that  will  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  be  kind  and  gentle,  and  consider- 
ate of  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  beings 
and  of  dumb  creatures. 

Nephi  M.  Savage. 


CURRENT 

A  MINISTERIAL  LOBBYIST. 


T 


O  understand  better  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  Senator  Smoot 
has  to  contend,  a  brief  account 
of  a  ministerial  lobbyist  in 
Washington  may  prove  helpful.  The  var- 
ious Christian  denominations  have  an 
''International  Reform  Bureau"  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  direction  of  a  minis- 
ter by  the  name  of  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 
Of  course,  the  various  churches  which 
he  represents  are  not  in  politics,  but  they 
very  often  manage  to  terrify  Congress- 
men into  the  support  of  any  measure 
they  may  espouse. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Crafts  has  not  been 
a  minister  of  all  the  denominations  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  has  been  Method- 
ist, Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist. 
He  seems  to  be  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  capable  of  hurling  epithets  at  Con- 
gressmen who  do  not  yield  to  his  de- 
mands. Uncle  Sam  distributes  his  prop- 
aganda free,  and  he  is  able  to  reach 
hundreds  of  thousands  without  any  par- 
ticular expense.  He  goes  before  some 
committee  of  Congress,  makes  statements, 
true  or  false,  and  offers  arguments,  true 
or  untrue,  which  are  made  part  of  the 
record,  and    are    therefore    on    the    same 
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basis  of  privilege  as  campaign  matter 
which  Congressmen  send  free  to  their 
constituents.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  get 
some  Congressman  to  grant  him  the 
franking  privilege  which  a  Congressman 
enjoys,  of  sending  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  Congressional  documents. 
Mr.  Crafts  may  send  free,  therefore,  all 
sorts  of  statements,  true  or  untrue,  con- 
cerning Senator  Smoot.  Such  statements 
may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  facts  as 
they  subsequently  develop,  but  they 
serve  to  secure  petitions  by  the  wagon 
loads. 

There  are,  perhaps,  five  thousand  mem- 
bers of  this  alleged  "Reform  Bureau," 
mostly  ministers,  who  induce  leading 
members  of  their  congregations  to  ad- 
dress letters  to  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. The  law  closing  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  on  Sundays  is  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Crafts.  He  also  circulates  his 
literature  against  the  Brewers'  Associa- 
tion; and  carries  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
on  all  questions  that  ministers  can  be 
persuaded  to  espouse.  By  courtesy  this 
campaign  is  styled  "educational."  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  Protestant 
churches  to  carry  on  political  campaigns. 
Such  work  is  reserved  for  "Mormons"  and 
Catholics. 
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One  of  Dr.  Craft's  favorite  arguments 
when  he  approaches  a  Representative  or 
a  Senator  is:  "I  represent  twenty -eight 
million  Christians."  Such  logic  is  hard 
to  oppose,  especially  if  the  Congressman 
believes  the  hundredth  part  of  the  state- 
ment. It  is  generally  agreed  that  Crafts 
is  often  a  terror  to  Congressmen,  who 
confess  that  they  are  opposed  to  measures 
which  he  advocates,  and  their  excuse  for 
surrendering  their  judgment  is  that  their 
consituents'  will  must  be  respected.  That 
constituent  "will"  is  represented  in  the 
minister  lobbyist.  This  ministerial  in- 
fluence in  Congress  is  of  recent  date, 
and  the  country  is  hardly  initiated  in  this 
new  adjunct  to  our  national  legislation. 
The  man  who  does  not  reckon  on  this 
ministerial  power  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, reckons  without  his  host.  Many  a 
Senator  must  have  smiled  when  he 
thought  of  Dr.  Craft  and  his  five  thou- 
sand ministers  during  the  investigation 
of  "Mormons  in  politics."  Of  course  the 
committee  knows  Dr.  Crafts,  and  now  and 
then  one  of  its  members  reminded  that 
august  body  that  other  churches  take  a 
hand  in  political  affairs. 

This  Reform  Bureau  is  certain  to  meet 
opposition,  and  so  it  moves  with  more  or 
less  caution.  It  has  certainly  become 
powerful;  but  whether  its  power  will 
prove  enduring  is  an  open  question; 
though  when  it  has  the  popular  prejudice 
on  its  side,  its  efforts  are  well  nigh  irre- 
sistible. It  is  true  it  may  find  constitu- 
tional difficulties  in  the  way,  but  in  such 
cases  the  twenty-eight  million  Christ- 
ians (?)  outweigh  the  constitution.  The 
ministers  are  not  constitutional  lawyers, 
and  have  little  patience  for  mere  consti- 
tutional quibbles. 

0 

THE  MARCH  OF  PROGRESS. 

The   following  is  an   extract   from    an 
article  entitled  "The  College  of  Journal- 


ism," by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  North  American  Renew: 

In  an  interesting  review  of  its  seventy  years  of 
life,  the  New  York  Sun  estimated  the  total  cir- 
culation of  the  six  morning  papers  existing  in 
New  York  at  its  birth  at  eighteen  thousand 
copies  a  day.  Since  then  four  of  these  six  journ- 
als have  died,  and  the  Tribune,  Times,  Herald 
and  World  have  been  born. 

Today   the   New   York   morning  papers  alone 
print  more  than  a  million  copies  of  every  issue. 
At  least  1,500,000  copies  more  are  added  every 
working    day    by   the    evening    papers    which 
seventy  years  ago  did  not  exist.   In  other  words, 
for  every  New  York  newspaper  sold  in  1833,  one 
hundred   and   forty   are  sold   now   to  fourteen 
times  as  many  people.      Where  there  used  to  be 
nearly  three  families  to  every  newspaper,  there 
are  now  over  three  newspapers  to  every  family. 
There  are   men  now  living  whose   memories 
can  bridge  that  gap  of  seventy  years.     In  1833, 
Andrew  Jackson   was  president.      The    entire 
United  States  had  less  than  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  far  less  wealth  than   is   concentrated  today 
within  half  a   mile  of   Trinity   Church.    There 
was   not  an    American   settlement   west  of   the 
Missouri,    and    the    few  cabins  were   the   only 
marks  of  civilization   on   the  site   of    Chicago. 
New  York   City   was    smaller    than   Detroit   is 
now.      Washington    was    a    swamp     in     which 
coaches   were  mired  down   and   abandoned   on 
Pennsylvania   Avenue,  and  the  cows  grazed  on 
the  site  of  the  British  Embassy.      A  generation 
had  passed  since  Jackson  had  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  because   it   took  him   nearly   six 
weeks  to  make  the  journey   between   Philadel- 
phia, then  the  capital,  and   his  home— a  longer 
time  than  it  has  taken  within  the  past  year  to 
girdle  the  globe— but  there  were   yet  senators 
who  found  the   trip  to   Washington   not  much 
shorter.      Still    there   were   steamboats  on  the 
navigable   rivers,  and  stage-coaches  drawn  over 
rails  by  steam  engines  had  just  begun  to  aston- 
ish the  inhabitants  of  a   few  favored  localities. 
The  horse  was  still  the   usual   motor  for   high 
speed  traffic,  and   the  ox  or  the  mule  the   cus- 
tomary    freight-engine.       "De    Witt    Clinton's 
ditch"  across  the  State  of  New   York   was  the 
commercial  marvel  of  the  age.      The  people  of 
Virginia  were  strangers  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  journey   from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg  was  longer  and   vastly  more  arduous 
than  the  journey  now  from  Boston  to  the  City  of 
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Mexico.  The  farmer  reaped  his  grain  with  a 
scythe  and  cradle  and  threshed  it  with  a  flail  or 
under  the  feet  of  horses.  Whale-oil  lamps  glim- 
mered feebly  through  the  darkness  of  the  city 
streets.  Nails  were  made  by  hand  on  the  black- 
smith's forge  In  the  country  a  calico  gown  was 
a  luxury,  to  be  worn  on  state  occasions.  Col- 
leges were  few  and  puny.  Harvard,  the  most  am- 
bitious of  them  all,  was  a  high  school  in  wThich  a 
few  professors  taught  Latin,  Greek,  moral  philos- 
ophy and  a  little  mathematics,  leading  in  most 
cases  to  a  course  in  theology.  There  was  not  a 
single  real  university  in  America.  There  were 
no  great  libraries. 

In  the  best  presses  of  that  day,  and  for  many 
years  after,  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  paper 
by  hand,  one  sheet  at  a  time,  print  it  on  one  side 
and  then  feed  it  again  and  print  it  on  the  other. 
All  the  presses  then  in  existence  would  not  have 
been  able  to  print  a  single  edition  of  a  leading 
New  York  newspaper  of  our  time,  such  as  whirls 
between  the  cylinders  of  the  Hoe  machine  from 
endless  rolls  of  paper  at  the  speed  of  the  Niagara 
rapids.  All  paper  mills  then  in  the  coun- 
try could  not  have  met  the  demand  of 
such  a  journal  for  white  paper.  All  the 
newsgathering  agencies  in  the  world  would  have 
hopelessly  broken  down  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
vide even  a  fraction  of  its  present  daily  supply  of 
information.  Had  any  one  suggested  then  that 
children  were  already  born  who  would  be  still 
living  and  reading  when  news  would  be  flashed 
from  Tokyo  to  New  York  by  lightning,  and  print- 
ed before  it  happened — who  would  see  on  the 
same  page  despatches  of  the  same  date  f  romlndia, 
from  Siberia,  from  Australia,  from  Corea  and 
from  the  sources  of  the  Nile:  that  one  of  them  in 
Boston  could  talk  with  his  own  voice  to  another 
in  Omaha;  that  they  would  see  newspapers 
printed  on  ships  on  the  Atlantic  containing  news 
shot  on  invisible  waves  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
ocean,  and  that  they  could  take  breakfast  in 
New  York  and  dine  in  London  a  week  later,  he 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  eccentric  "vis- 
ionary." 

So  much  for  the  seventy  years  upon  which  the 
old  man  can  look  back — what  of  the  seventy 
years  to  which  the  boy  can  look  forward? 

During  these  seventy  years,  while  man 
has  been  doing  so  much,  the  question 
might  rightly  be  asked,  what  has  God 
been  doing?  He  certainly  has  not  been 
asleep.  He,  too,  has  been  working  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  great  and  mighty 


purposes.  During  the  past  seventy  years 
He  has  performed  a  marvelous  work  and 
a  wonder;  marvelous  and  wonderful,  be- 
cause of  the  humble  instruments  which 
He  bas  employed  for  the  execution  of  His 
divine  will. 

In  1830  the  voice  of  an  obscure  lad  was 
beard  in  the  wilderness  of  western  New 
York,  declaring  that  God  in  His  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy  had  once  more 
opened  the  heavens,  and  established  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth; 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  ushering  in 
of  the  great  dispensation  of  the  fullness 
of  times;  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
perfect  plan  of  life  and  salvation  as  taught 
by  the  Redeemer  and  His  apostles,  had 
been  restored,  and  aiithority  to  adminis- 
ter in  its  sacred  ordinances  been  confer- 
red by  angelic  visitations;  that  the  time 
bad  come  for  Israel  to  be  gathered  from 
every  nation,  that  a  people  might  be  pre- 
pared to  welcome  the  Messiah  when  He 
appeared.  These  were  certainly  strange 
things  to  those  who  beard  them;  there 
were  but  few  at  first  to  give  heed  to  the 
boy's  message,  but  little  by  little  did  the 
glad  tidings  spread,  till  many  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues  and  peoples  were  made 
acquainted  with  them.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  which  at  that  time  numbered  nine 
souls,  has  at  present  a  membership  of 
several  hundred  thousand  It  has  hun- 
dreds of  missionaries  scattered  among  the 
nations  disseminating  the  principles  of 
eternal  life,  while  others  of  its  members 
occupy  seats  in  the  halls  of  congress  and 
assist  in  legislating  for  the  welfare  of  the 
republic.  A  great  commonwealth  has 
been  established  in  the  west,  where  the 
desert  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  parched  ground  converted 
into  fruitful  fields.  Temples  have  been 
erected,  in  which  sacred  ordinances  have 
been  performed  for  the  salvation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  both  the  living  and 
the  dead. 
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So  much  for  the  seventy   years    upon 
which  the  Saints  can  look  back — what  of 


the  seventy  years  to  which  they  can  look 
forward  ? 


<$*> 


A  NOTABLE   ANNIVERSARY. 


O 


N  Sunday,  April  17th,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending,  by  invi- 
tation, the  annual  conference  and 
jubilee  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  Sunday 
School  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  Utah. 
The  occasion  was  commemorative  of  the 
organization  of  the  school  fifty  years  ago; 
certainly  an  important  event  in  the  life 
of  any  organization. 

Arriving  at  the  school  in  time  for  the 
9:30  prayer  meeting,  I  observed  that 
thirty-nine  of  the  officers  and  teachers 
responded  to  roll  call,  and  several  more 
came  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  On 
entering  the  assembly  room,  the  hall 
presented  a  most  pleasing  appearance, 
being  attractively  decora  tad  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  streamers,  banners,  pictures, 
flowers  and  potted  plants. 

There  were  present  Elders  Levi  W. 
Richards  and  Josiah  Burrows  of  the 
General  Board,  and  former  superintend- 
ents of  the  school  Samuel  Cornaby,  Jas. 
Dwyer,  Walter  J.  Beatie  and  Charles  B. 
Felt. 

At  10  o'clock  roll  call,  forty-nine  of  the 
fifty  officers  and  teachers  enrolled,  re- 
sponded "prepared."  The  regular  exer- 
cises followed,  with  a  very  impressive 
administration  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  program  as  outlined  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  was  then  presented,  inter- 
spersed with  short  addresses  by  the 
principals  of  the  kindergarten,  first  inter- 
mediate and  junior  theological  depart- 
ments, explanatory  of  the  methods  and 
work  of    those  departments.     A  most  ex- 


cellent paper  "Our  School,"  was  read  by 
Sister  Martha  P.  Smith,  School  historian. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  impres- 
sive features  of  the  jubilee  was  the  pres- 
ence of  two  surviving  members  of  the 
first  organization,  April  16,  1851 — Elder 
Samuel  Cornaby  and  Sister  Jane  Carring- 
ton  Young.  They  were  the  honored 
guests  of  the  school.  Elder  Cornaby, 
who  had  come  from  his  home  at  Spanish 
Fork,  was  the  second  superintendent  of 
the  school,  having  been  appointed  a  few 
months  after  its  organization.  On  being 
introducd  to  the  school  they  expressed 
the  ir  great  pleasure  in  being  present,  and 
spoke  reminiscently  of  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  drew  a  striking  comparison  be- 
tween those  primitive  conditions  and 
those  of  today,  Touching  reference  was 
made  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  their  teach- 
ers and  associates  at  that  early  period, 
and  of  the  love  they  felt  for  them.  Their 
remarks  to  my  mind  were  very  appropri- 
ate and  impressive,  and  furnished  an  ob- 
ject lesson  indicative  of  the  true  value 
and  far-reaching  effect  of  early  Sunday 
School  teaching. 

Sister  Young  was  presented  with  a' 
beautiful  rose  potted  plant  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion. 

I  was  unable  to  attend  the  evening  ses- 
sion, but  learned  that  the  program,  which 
was  of  a  high  order,  was  very  creditably 
carried  out. 

The  superintendency  has  procured  a 
small  metal  box,  which  is  to  contain  the 
proceedings  of   the  jubilee;   several  hun- 
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dred  small  cards,  with  the  names,  ages, 
residence  and  position  or  department  of 
the  present  officers,  teachers  and  members 
of  the  school:  the  paper  "Our  School," 
and  a  scroll  containing    the  signatures  of 


all  the  visitors  attending  the  jubilee:  the 
same  to  be  deposited,  probably,  in  the  His- 
torian's office,  with  instructions  to  open  it 
April  16,  1954. 

Visitor. 


ANNIVERSARY  AT   BRADFORD,  ENGLAND 


A  VERY  successful  Sunday  School 
**■  anniversary  was  held  in  Brad- 
gUS]  ford,  Sunday.  March  27,  1904. 
The  morning  and  afternoon  services  were 
devoted  to  the  anniversary,  and  the  even- 
ing service  to  a  district  meeting.  The 
Bradford  Sunday  School  was  organized 
two  years  ago,  on  March  23,  1902,  with  a 
membership  of  twenty-five,  which  has 
grown  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the 
present  enrollment,  besides  thirty  memb- 
ers who  have  emigrated.  This  is  a  very 
encouraging  increase. 

The  exercises  were  very  interesting, 
consisting  of  concert  singing  of  "The 
Lord  is  my  Light,*'  and  "The  Bees  of 
Deseret,"  by  the  children:  a  sketch  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  by  Frank  Fearnley;  a 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  by  Frank  Spawforth:  the  reciting 
of  the  "Articles  of  Faith."  by  thirteen 
small  boys  and  girls;  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  children  for  attendance  and 
punctuality,  by  Superintendent  Henry 
A.  Alexander.  The  Sunday  School  song, 
"Kind  Words  are  Sweet  Tones  of  the 
Heart,"  was  sung  very  sweetly  by  Clara 
Home.  The  secretary's  financial  report 
showed  that  the  school  has  collected  over 
£15  during  the  past  year  from  teas  and 
concerts.  It  has  paid  for  hall  rents, 
prizes  and  other  expenses  connected  with 


the  school,  and  still  has  a  small  balance 
on  hand.  Superintendent  Alexander  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  exer- 
cises, and  said  he  was  sure  the  Sunday 
School  has  been  a  great  factor  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel. — Millennial  Star. 


O  LORD,  OUR  EARTHLYFRIENDS  ARE  FEW. 

O  Lord,  our  earthly  friends  are  few, 
Our  enemies  -a  countless  host, 

Thy  Zion  they  would  fain  subdue, 
Of  our  distress  they  proudly  boast. 

Our  foes  in  angry  passions  rise 

As  if  they'd  crush  Thy  work,  O  Lord, 

Thy  faithful  servants  they  despise 
Because  thy  Priesthood  is  restored. 

We  are  but  few  and  weak  indeed 
('ennpared  with  Zion's  angry  foes, 

O  Lord,  Thou  help  in  time  of  need, 
No  matter  then  what  force  oppose. 

If  Thou  wilt  be  our  friend  each  day, 
If  Thou  wilt  guide  our  erring  feet, 

If  Thou  wilt  hear  us  when  we  pray, 
Thy  servants  cannot  meet  defeat. 

(iod  bless  Thy  servants  called  to  lead, 
Defend  them  by  Thy  matchless  power, 

And  give  them  strength  as  they  may  need, 
Inspire  their  counsels  every  hour. 

Win.    W.    Hurt, m. 
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A    REPORT. 


—  .  j  HEN  I  was  a  child  my  mother 
\\  died,  and  I  was  brought  up  on 
a  ranch  without  religious  train- 
ing, and  without  the  advantages 
of  an  education.  After  I  had  reached 
manhood  I  continued  the  life  of  a  ranch- 
er, withotit  interest  in  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  spirit  of  reverence 
was  foreign  to  all  my  associations.  One 
day  a  fellow  rancher  came  to  my  home 
and  jokingly  said,  'Why  don't  you  go  to 
Sunday  School?'  I  replied  that  I  would 
go  if  he  would,  and  so  we  two  went  out 
of  curiosity  and  in  a  spirit  of  challenge 
to  see  what  they  did  in  the  Sunday  School. 


"We  approached  the  door  with  some 
misgivings  and  feelings  of  embarrassment. 
The  superintendent  met  us  with  a  smile 
and  soon  made  us  feel  at  home  and  he 
made  us  forget  that  we  were  in  a  strange 
place,  so  cordial  was  he  in  all  he  did  and 
said.  We  went  to  the  theological  class, 
where  we  were,  kindly  greeted  by  its 
teacher  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  felt 
perfectly  at  home,  and  the  fraternal  good- 
will was  so  strong  toward  us  that  the  first 
visit  was  a  source  of  real  enjoyment'  to 
us.  Of  course  we  did  not  take  part  in  the 
exercises,  but  we  enjoyed  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  school.  Our  appetites  for 
more  had  been  whetted  and  so  the  next 
Sunday  we  went  again.  We  wondered  if 
we  would  be  just  as  well  received  a  second 
time.  We  had  hopeful  anticipations,  and 
we  were  not  disappointed.  What  we 
needed  most  was  recognition,  and  even 
though  we  may  not  have  deserved  it,  it 
was  all  the  sweeter  when  it  came. 

"I  soon  felt  what  I  had  never  suspected 
before,  that  the  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers were  my  best  friends,  and  not  the 
ranch  boys  of  life-long  association.  I 
liked  the  school,  and  so  went  again  and 
again,  and  today  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  to  pass  my  time  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  without  the  attractive  influence 
of  the  Sabbath  School." 

These  were  substantially  the  words  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  ward  super- 
intendents in  the  stake  in  which  he  lived. 
Though  he  is  still  a  successful  rancher, 
he  is  just  as  successful  a  superintendent 
and  his  enthusiasm  and  interest  are  sub- 
jects of  commendation  by  all  who  know 
him. 
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How  much  may  be  summed  up  in  that 
word  '•recognition.1'  All  feel  its  sweet 
enticements  and  strong  influence  and 
its  use  is  not  confined  merely  to  those  of 
special  merit.  The  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong  crave  it,  and  if  its  use  were  more 
universal  its  mission  in  life  would  be 
stronger  and  more  general.  We  may  rec- 
ognize men's  wants  as  well  as  men's  mer- 
its. The  weak  are  almost  always  made 
happy  by  the  recognition  of  the  strong. 
Sympathetic  recognition  often  gives  a  new 
impetus  to  life,  and  starts  many  a  man 
out  anew  in  life.  How  often  we  con- 
found the  meaning  of  the  word  recogni- 
tion and  approval.  We  may  recognize  a 
man  whose  conduct  may  not  merit  our 
approval!  Xo  man  was  ever  reformed  by 
slmtting  him  wholly  out  from  all  the  in- 
terests of  his  fellow  man.  Sympathetic 
recognition  often  converts  the  indifferent 
man  into  a  man  of  action.  If  not  bad,  a 
man  may  nevertheless  be  weak,  and  all 
he  needs  to  impart  new  life  and  a  whole- 
some activity  into  his  being  is  a  recog- 
nition of  his  social  wants  and  his  cravings 
for  friendly  notice. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  recognition  of 
others  is  too  often  based  upon  our  own 
selfish  preferences  rather  than  the  needs 
of  others.  Just  as.  you  can  be  a  man's 
friend  without  telling  him,  so  you  can 
recognize  the  inherent  cravings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  needs  of  a  human 
life,  without  bestowing  recognition  in  a 
patronizing  spirit. 

It  is  sometimes  easier  to  give  a  worldly 
fortune  than  it  is  to  bestow  a  sympa- 
thetic and  generous  love  upon  one  who 
has  been  the  object  of  personal  preju- 
dices. In  the  Sabbath  School  the  duty 
of  sincere  and  universal  recognition  is 
doubly  needed.  The  superintendent  is 
there  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
and  students  alike.  He  should  be  open- 
hearted,  and  a  man  of  impartial  interests. 
"How   we  receive    our   students    on    the 


Sabbath  morning"  will  perhaps  never  re- 
ceive a  complete  answer,  since  the  wants 
of  man  are  constantly  growing  and  the 
power  to  bestow  recognition  is  capable  of 
infinite  magnitude. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AS  A  MISSIONARY 
ADJUNCT. 

The  letter  of  Elder  Horace  Ensign, 
president  of  the  Japan  mission,  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, indicates  the  opportunity  to 
reach  Japanese  children  through  the 
medium  of  the  Sunday  School.  Oriental 
peoples  are  so  far  separated  from  Christian 
thought  and  life  that  the  transformation 
in  them  from  conditions  of  paganism  or 
unbelief  to  modern  thought  in  worship  is 
so  great  as  to  make  the  work  of  extend- 
ing the  Gospel  among  them  very  discour- 
aging. In  manhood,  orientals  have  not 
only  the  inbred  traditions  of  ages  to  over- 
come, but  their  own  life  long  experiences 
must  be  blotted  out.  If  they  could  re- 
ceive impressions  from  Christian  teach- 
ings while  still  in  their  youth,  their  ex- 
periences and  traditions  could  be  much 
more  easily  overcome.  The  Sunday 
School  may,  therefore,  become  a  very  val- 
uable adjunct  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  Asiatic  peoples. 

But  the  value  arid  aid  of  the  Sunday 
School  need  not  be  confined  to  Asiatic 
countries.  Everywhere  in  our  missions 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  organ- 
ize excellent  Sunday  Schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  children  not  of  our  belief 
as  well  as  those  of  Latter-day  Saints  par- 
entage. Elders  would,  perhaps,  find  many 
who  would  have  little  or  no  objection  to 
the  presence  of  their  children  in  our  Sab- 
bath schools.  Many  parents  whose  lives 
have  been  such  that  divine  truth  does  not 
appeal  to  them,  would  perhaps  appreciate 
an  effort  to  inculcate  in  their  children  the 
doctrines  of    correct  living.     Where  pos- 
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sible.  therefore,  Elders  should  make  every 
effort  to  build  up  Sunday  Schools  suit- 
able to  the  wants  of  children  of  unbe- 
lievers. Parents  may  be  approached  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  their  consent  ob- 
tained to  let  their  children  attend  our 
mission  Sunday  Schools. 

Active  mission  presidents  may  devise 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  children  not 
of  our  faith:  and  we  commend  to  them 
wherever  it  is  possible  the  use  of  the 
Sunday  School  as  an  aid  to  missionary 
work  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
efforts  should  be  attended  by  wisdom  and 
discretion,  and  regard  should  always  be 
had  for  the  wishes  and  authority  of  the 
parents. 


There  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
success  would  attend  any  special  efforts 
to  secure  the  presence  of  children  not  of 
our  faith  in  the  communities  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  Is  there  really  any  reason 
why  children  of  parents  indifferent  to  all 
religious  duties  should  be  generally 
found  in  sectarian  Sunday  Schools  other 
than  that  such  children  are  earnestly 
sought  out  and  persuaded  by  those  antag- 
onistic to  our  faith.  The  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching 
should  make  these  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions valuable  aids  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


s^ 


THE   CITY  OF  JERUSALEM. 


ERUSALEM  is  frequently  termed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  "The 
Holy  City  (Dan.  9:  24;  Neh.  11: 
1;  Matt.  4:  5;  Rev.  11:  2),  because  the 
Lord  chose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  to  place  His  name  there,  His  tem- 
ple and  His  worship  (Deut.  12:  5;  14: 
23;  16:  2),  and  to  be  the  center  of  union 
and  government  in  religion  for  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  the  city  was  Salem  or  peace  (Gen.  14: 
18).  It  is  the  vision  or  inheritance  of 
peace,  and  very  possibly  Jesus  alluded  to 
this  in  His  pathetic  lamentation  over  the 
city  (Luke  19:  41).  At  one  time  it  was 
called  Jebus  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan  (Josh  18i  28).  After  its  capture 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  10)  it  was  inhabited 
both  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  (Josh.  15:63) 
for  about  495  years  until  the  time  of 
David:  who  after  expelling  the  Jebusites 
resided  here  (II  Sam.  5:  6-8),  and  erected 
some  magnificent  buildings.    In  I  Chron. 


11:  5  it  is  termed  the ''City  of  David,'' 
and  in  Isaiah  (29:  1)  it  is  termed  Ariel, 
which  is  understood  to  mean  the  "Lion  of 
God.'1  This  term  may  signify  the  strength 
of  the  people  in  resisting  their  enemies. 

The  city  was  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah, 
and  sometimes  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
one  and  sometimes  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
other.  After  the  Lord  had  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  His  temple,  it  was  held 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  the  common  property  of  Israel. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  charges  were 
not  made  for  the  use  of  the  houses,  and 
strangers  of  the  Jewish  nation  could 
lodge  there  by  right  of  hospitality.  Jesus 
refers  to  this  in  Matt.  26:  18. 

The  name  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriah,  or 
vision,  because  the  land  was  elevated  and 
could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance  (Gen. 
22:  2-4);  but  afterward  that  name  desig- 
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nated  the  elevation  on  which  the  temple 
stood,  and  where  the  Lord  appeared  to 
David  (II  Chron.  3:  1 ;  II  Sam.  24:  16,  17). 
The  formation  of  this  mountain  is  lime- 
stone, and  the  sides  are  very  steep  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  on  the  north. 
The  mountain  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  hills,  resembling  an  amphitheater 
(Psalm  12.3:  2).  The  Mount  of  Olives 
stands  to  the  east,  and  fronts  the  temple 
site  (Matt.  24:  2,  3;  Luke  19:  37-41).  The 
mountain  extends  north  and  south,  being 
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nearly  one  mile  in  length.  The  olives, 
from  which  the  mouat  was  named,  still 
grow  at  the  base.  The  country  extend- 
ing to  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains beyond  Jordan,  can  be  seen  from 
its  summit.  It  was  on  this  mount  that 
the  Savior  stood  when  He  wept  over  the 
city,  and  where  He  prophesied  concern- 
ing its  destruction  (Luke  1'.):  41-1  li.  <  >n 
the  ascent  of  this  mount  was  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane.  Here  also  was  the  scene 
of  the  Savior's  agony  the  night  before 
His  crucifixion  (Matt.  26:  Mark  14:  Luke 


22;  John  IS).  Between  Olivet  and  the 
city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedron 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  the 
same  name. 

To  the  south  stood  the  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption, where  Solomon  built  temples  to 
Molech,  Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  (I  Kings 
11:  7;  II  Kings  23:  13),  and  was  separ- 
ated from  the  city  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  Hinnom  (Josh.  IS:  16;  Jer.  19:  2), 
where  the  Israelites  burnt  their  children 
in  the  fire  to  Molech  (Jer.  7:  37:  32:  35), 
thence  made  the  emblem  of  Hell,  Gehen- 
na or  the  place  of  the  damned  (Matt.  5: 
22;  23:  33;  Mark  9:  43). 

Towards  the  north  and  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  lay  Golgotha,  or  place 
of  a  skull  (Matt.  27:  33),  named  either 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  skull,  or  be- 
cause criminals  were  put  to  death  there. 

During  the  time  of  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  was  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  land  of  Israel:  afterwards  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
As  is  well  known  the  city  was  captured 
four  times,  viz.,  by  Shishak,  sovereign  of 
Egypt  (II  Chron.  12);  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  by 
Herod,  assisted  by  a  Roman  force  under 
Sosius.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  afterwards  by  Emperor 
Titus,  who  attempted  to  save  the  temple 
but  failed. 

The  sacred  edifice  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  building 
plowed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  thus 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  made  by 
Jesus  Christ,  that  not  one  stone  should 
be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be 
thrown  down  (Matt.  24:  2).  The  Jews 
made  many  futile  attempts  to  rebuild  the 
temple.  Even  the  Emperor  Julian,  A.  D. 
360,  made  an  effort  to  rebuild  it,  but  his 
workmen  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
labor  as  the  earth  trembled  violently  and 
fiery  flames  burst  forth  from  the  ground 
where  the  men  were  working. 
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From  the  time  that  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Jerusalem  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  city  has  been  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  desolation;  and  the 
Jews  scattered  over  every  known  region 
of  the  earth.  When  the  city  is  viewed 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  it  seems  to 
slant  from  west  to  east.  A  wall  fortified 
with  towers  and  castles  encompasses  the 
city,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being 
able  to  sustain  a  severe  assault.  But  on 
entering  the  town  the  seeming  compact- 
ness of  structure  disappears,  for  there  are 
no  streets  of  palaces,  walks  of  state,  and 
arches  of  triumph.  The  walls  are  of  rude 
mason  work,  the  houses  low,  dirty  and 
wretched,  being  poorly  built  with  flat 
domes  on  the  top  and  containing  no  win- 
dows or  chimneys.  The  streets  are  dirty 
and  narrow,  being  scarcely  wide  enough 
to  admit  four  camels  abreast  of  each 
other. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  cor- 
rect information  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  people  continually  arrive  and  de- 
part. But  the  population  of  Jerusalem 
a  few  years  ago  was  about  forty  thousand 
souls.     There  are  Mohammedans,  Greeks 


Christians,  Armenians,  Europeans,  and  a 
few  monks.      Tourists  who  visit  the  city 
are  surprised  because  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  buildings  and  scenes  mentioned 
in  the   inspired  writings,  but  not  an  an- 
cient tower,  gate  or  wall  remains.      The 
foundations  have  been  broken  up,  and  the 
materials  which  composed  them  have  been 
swept  away.     The  houses  are  built  up  on 
heaps  of  rubbish  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
deep,  the  walls  are  built  of  the  limestone 
and  are  usually  solid.     Seldom  do  acci- 
dents  occur   by   fire,  for   the   floors  and 
stairs  are  constructed  of  stone   and  the 
ceilings  of  plaster.      Very  little  wood  is 
used  in  the  houses  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  very  expensive,  and  must  be  brought 
from    a   distance.     Many   of  the    houses 
have  to  be   propped  up  to  prevent  them 
from    falling,  and   when    it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  live  in  them  they  are  used  to 
shelter  the  sheep  and  goats.      Many  of 
the  people  make  a  living  by  selling  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  small  trinkets  to  the 
tourists  who  visit  the  city.      These  trink- 
ets are  brought  from  Hebron  and  Bethle- 
hem, and  are  ornamented  with  olive  wood 
and  pebbles  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

Frank  Van  Cotf. 
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THE  SIX  STEPS  OF  RELIGION  CLASS 
WORK— HOW    BEST  PRESENTED. 


I 


N  considering  the  best  manner  of  pre- 
senting the  six  steps  of  religion  class 
work,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work 
has  to  be  done.  The  surroundings  are  not  what 
we  could  most  desire,  because  of  the  classes  be- 
ing held  in  rooms  rendered  more  or  less  dirty 
and  in  disorder  from  the  regular  school  work; 
therefore,  special  effort  is  needed  to  counteract 
this  condition.     What  result  would  be  obtained 


if,  as  the  instructor  steps  before  the  class,  a  bo- 
quet  of  beautiful  flowers  were  placed  upon  the 
teacher's  desk,  or  a  portrait  of  the  person  whose 
biography  forms  the  main  topic  of  the  lesson 
were  hung  before  the  class? 

Before  commencing  to  give  a  lesson,  perfect 
harmony  should  be  established  between  the  in- 
structor and  the  pupils.  If  there  is  an  intermis- 
sion between  the  close  of  school  and  the  time  of 
taking  up  religion  class,  it  is  well  for  the  instruc- 
tor to  join  the  pupils  in  out  door  sports.  Effect- 
ing harmony  is  preparing  the  soil  so  that  when 
the  seed  of  truth  is  sown  by  the  instructor,  the 
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minds  of  the  pupils  are  in  a  proper  condition  to 
receive  and  assimilate  it.  It  is  only  by  careful, 
earnest  preparation  that  an  instructor  for  any 
length  of  time  can  hold  the  interest  of  the  class. 
Prayer  must  be  a  part  of  every  preparation. 
No  religion  class  instructor  should  ever  stand 
before  a  class  without  first  having  sought  the 
Father  for  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead 
and  guide  in  the  culling  and  combining  of  the 
materials  that  form  the  whole  lesson,  for  final 
presentation  to  the  class.  Without  it  the  lesson 
will  be  void  of  living  force:  clothed  with  its  sac- 
red influence,  the  most  humble  instructor 
stands  before  the  class  full  of  serene,  conscious 
power.  The  very  appearance,  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  before  a  word  is  spoken,  im- 
parts a  message  of  sympathy  and  love  to  the 
class.  They  intuitively  read,  "I  am  pleased  to 
meet  you,"  "I  know  I  shall  be  gratified  today  in 
giving  this  lesson,"  "All  ready,  come  on."  The 
pupils  reading  such  an  index,  yield  their  active 
sympathy  at  once,  and  without  effort  their  at- 
tention is  riveted  on  the  lesson,  and  everlasting 
impressions  can  be  made  upon  their  minds.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  unprepared,  it  can  only  be 
hidden  by  silence,  and  silence  would  be  an  open 
confession. 

Just  a  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  instructor's 
personal  appearance.  Of  course  perfect  neatness 
is  understood,  all  wraps  should  be  removed,  and 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
instructor  that  would  in  the  least,  indicate  to  the 
quick  eyes  of  the  pupils  that  he  is  at  all  busy, 
hurried,  or  anxious  to  close  the  exercises  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  instructors  must 
lead  in  prayer.at  least  until  they  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  pupils  of  the  class,  that 
when  volunteers  offer  their  services,  an  appro- 
priate choice  can  be  made.  The  prayer  should 
acknowledge  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven, 
thank  Him  for  the  blessings  of  the  day,  and  ask 
for  every  blessing  needed  during  the  meeting, 
and  should  always  be  offered  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  full.  The  prayer  should  be  short 
to  the  point;  we  are  to  teach  the  children  to  ask 
for  what  they  need  at  the  time,  this  is  proper 
praying.  In  the  higher  departments,  the  teacher 
can  direct,  letting  the  pupils  do  this  part  of  the 
work;  thus  reaching  the  ideal  of  the  religion 
class — teaching  the  children  how  to  do,  and  do 
it  right. 

As  the  singing  is  to  lie  without  the  aid  of  song 
books,  music,  or  musical  instruments,  the  qual- 
ity of  this  exercise  will  depend  upon  the  blend- 
ing of  the  voices.     To  the  end  that  it  may  be 


pleasing,  part  singing,  especially  in  the  higher 
departments,  should  be  encouraged.  We  want 
harmony  and  sweetness  of  tone,  not  loudness,  let 
the  latter  wait  until  some  other  occasion.  No 
matter  who  is  chosen  to  lead  the  singing,  the  in- 
structor should  be  the  lifeof  the  exercise,  taking 
care  that  it  is  executed  in  proper  time  and  spirit. 
Time  may  be  taken  with  profit,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  hymns,  and  of  words  in  them.  If 
possible  encourage  each  child  to  sing  every  song. 
The  instructor  can  direct  these  exercises  so  that 
we  can  reach  the  point  that  our  singing  may  be, 
"A  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God."  The  words 
should  be  so  well  memorized  that  there  will  be 
no  effort  of  the  memory  required  when  we  come 
to  sing  them.  As  much  as  possible,  such  hymns 
should  be  chosen  as  will  emphasize  the  leading 
idea  of  the  lesson. 

For  instance,  when  considering  the  life  of  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  hymn  "We  thank 
thee  O  God  for  a  prophet"  or  "Praise  to  the  man 
who  communed  with  Jehovah,"  would  be  very 
appropriate.  In  the  lesson  on  the  life  of  Daniel 
H.  Wells,  what  could  more  strongly  emphasize 
his  words,  "It  has  been  a  principle  of  my  life, 
never  to  betray  a  friend,  my  religion, my  country 
or  my  God,"  than  the  hymn,  "Do  what  is  right 
let  the  consequence  follow?" 

In  the  conducting  of  the  concert  recitations 
that  form  a  part  of  the  third  step,  thoroughness 
should  be  the  end  aimed  at.  We  should  make 
them  concert  recitations,  not  concert  readings. 
What  is  well  committed  in  youth  is  easily  re- 
tained through  life,  but  if  the  memorizing  be 
poor,  the  matter  is  already  half  forgotten.  What 
kind  of  impressions  shall  we  make?  First  of  all 
true  ones,  and  then  engraven  them  for  eternity. 
In  giving  the  main  topics  of  the  lesson,  no 
apology  should  be  offered,  either  at  the  begin- 
ning or  the  close  of  the  exercises.  A  few  mom- 
ents should  be  given  to  a  review  of  the  former' 
lesson,  and  if  time  permits  there  should  be  a  re- 
capitulation at  the  end.  It  will  aid  the  memory 
if,  in.  the  upper  grades,  all  places  mentioned  in 
the  lesson  are  pointed  out  upon  a  map;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  the  most  important  dates  could 
be  written  by  the  instructor  on  the  black-board. 
Questions  that  will  call  for  thought  in  answering 
them  should  be  put,  avoiding  such  as  can  be  an- 
swered directly.  Each  instructor's  work  should 
stand  alone,  independent  of  any  subject  form- 
erly covered  by  another,  and  every  statement 
made  should  be  a  fact. 

Testimony  bearing  should  be  the  capstone  of 
the  whole  day's  work.  Avoid,  by  all  means,  a 
parrot  like  exercise.     Personal  experiences  may 
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be  used  to  illustrate  a  principle;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  instructor  should  seldom  talk  of  himself. 
There  is  power  in  an  earnest,  sincere  testimony, 
when  attended  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that 
has  an  immediate  effect  upon  each  one  that 
hears  it,  and  such  testimonies  should  be  en- 
courged  and  commended. 

In  the  selections  of  teachers,  and  their  assign- 
ment to  certain  grades,  the  kind  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  disposition  and  aptness  of  the  per- 
sons chosen  should  be  carefully  considered.  In 
the  primary  department,  women  are  naturally 
better  fitted  for  instructors,  than  men,  because 
so  few  of  the  latter  can  get  down  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  children.  It  is  sad  to  see  classes 


conducted  in  such  a  way,  that  children  have  to 
be  almost  driven  into  class,  where  they  sit  taking 
but  little  interest,  because  of  the  instruction  be- 
ing above  their  heads.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ments instructors  should  as  a  rule,  be  more 
mature  in  age  and  of  more  varied  experience. 
As  a  means  of  getting  the  instructor  and  pupils 
better  acquainted,  and  in  more  complete  sympa- 
thy, socials  at  the  home  are  to  be  recommended. 
Fellow-workers,  to  us  is  committed  in  part, 
the  training  of  the  youth  of  Zion  in  the  princi- 
ples of  truth.  Happy  our  lot,  if  we  are  faithful 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  us. 

James   H.    Wilcox. 
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•Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 
home." 

CHAPTER   I. 

OW  for  America!" 

Such  was  the  exclamation 
that  passed  from  the  lips  of  a 
youth  of  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age  as  early  one  morning  in  June, 
1S70,  he  emerged  from  one  of  a  row  of 
houses  in  "Silver  Dale,"  a  village  of 
southern  Derbyshire,  to  make  his  way  to 
Liverpool,  one  hundred  miles  away. 

Wishing  to  start  as  early  as  possible,  he 
rose  before  daybreak,  arranged  his  Sun- 
day clothes  in  knapsack  form,  placed  a 
few  slices  of  bread  and  butter  in  his 
pockets,  and  upon  leaving  the  house,  had 
given  vent  to  the  above  exclamation. 

That  this,  his  first  adventure,  may  not 
be  regarded  as  growing  out  of  the  spirit 
of  vagabondage,  we  will  state  that  while 
he  may  have  been  slightly  imbued  with  a 
roving  disposition,  his  chief  purpose  was 
to  search  for  his  brother,  whom  he  loved 
dearly,  and  who  at  last  accounts  was  re- 
siding in  Michigan. 

No   correspondence  having  passed  be- 


tween them  for  two  years,  Allon — for  such 
was  the  youth's  name,  feared  that  some- 
thing serious  had  happened  to  his  broth- 
er, and  was  now  determined  to  find  him, 
though  he  should  tramp  the  world  over  to 
do  so. 

Poor  fellow!  had  his  judgment  been 
equal  to  his  courage  and  daring,  he  might 
have  spared  himself  much  of  the  humili- 
ation and  suffering  which  a  journey  like 
the  one  he  was  now  undertaking  was  sure 
to  entail  upon  him. 

During  his  first  day's  travel  he  cleared 
forty  miles,  wholly  on  foot. 

After  a  short  sleep  by  the  wayside,  he 
pushed  on  to  Manchester,  at  which  place 
he  sold  his  Sunday  clothes  to  a  youth  of 
about  his  own  age,  and  with  the  little 
money  raised  took  train  to  Liverpool, 
arriving  there  with  but  one  shilling  in 
his  possession. 

In  vain  he  sought  for  a  little  employ- 
ment to  help  him  out,  and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  when  he  found  him- 
self in  desperate  straits,  and  must  needs 
leave  Liverpool  or  starve. 

It  was  while  in   this   rather  deplorable 
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state  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lad  whose  condition  was  similar  to  his 
own,  and  who  after  explaining  his  situ- 
ation, manifested  a  desire  to  remain  with 
Allon. 

"I  ran  away  from  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  sea."  said  the  boy,  whose 
name  was  Harry;  "but  I  can  now  see  my 
folly;  and  if  it  was  not  that  I  should  feel 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  would  return  home 
tomorrow.  My  sister  Ada,  dear  girl,  told 
me  I  would  rue  the  clay  I  left  home,  and 
I  have  found  her  words  have  come  true. 
And  as  for  my  parents — "  here  the  ap- 
parently pemtent-souled  boy  paused  for  a 
moment  to  clear  his  eyes  of  the  tears  that 
were  now  fast  dimming  his  vision — "I 
know  they  are  almost  heartbroken  over 
my  absence.  But  then,"  contiimed  he 
after  another  brief  pause,  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  assume  a  nonchalant 
attitude,  "it  is  no  good  crying  over  spilt 
milk." 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  he  at 
length  asked  of  his  newly-found  com- 
panion. 

"As  my  parents  died  while  I  was  a 
babe,  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
them,"  answered  Allon;  "  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Harry,  neither  do  I  remember 
ever  having  a  good  home.  My  home  is 
the  world,  but  if  I  knew  of  any  person 
therein  who  was  grieved  or  almost  heart- 
broken over  my  absence,  I  would  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  their  society." 

"Sorry  as  I  am  for  leaving  home,  I  can- 
not summon  courage  enough  to  return," 
replied  Harry;  "and  really.  I  prefer  to 
try  my  luck  in  the  world,  anyway." 

"Harry,  if  I  were  you  I  would  return 
home."  advised  Allon.  with  a  realization 
of  the  tender  nurture  to  which  Harry  had 
been  accustomed  at  home.  "You  had 
better  face  a  frown  from  those  who  love 
you,  than  undergo  the  hardships  and 
abuse  that  await  you  if  you  persist  in 
having  your  own  way." 


"I  do  not  want  your  advice,"  retorted 
Harry  haughtily,  "for  I  am  sure  I  am  as 
capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  as  you  are." 

"All  right,  Harry,"  meekly  answered 
the  boy  from  Silver  Dale;  "if  you  intend 
to  remain  with  me,  your  capabilities  will 
soon  be  fully  tested ;  as  I  intend  to  make 
an  effort  to  leave  Liverpool  this  evening." 

"Where  for'?"  rather  excitedly  asked 
Harry. 

"America,"  promptly  returned  Allon. 

"I  am  with  you  all  the  time,"  replied 
Harry  with  considerable  gusto,  "and  will 
circuit  the  globe  with  you." 

"Then  let  us  make  a  start,"  suggested 
Allon;  "and  as  you  seem  to  be  such  a 
capable  young  fellow,  being  older  and 
considerably  bigger  than  myself,  you  take 
the  lead." 

"Then  come  along,  Allon."  commanded 
Harry,  and  together  they  wended  their 
way  to  the  Albert  Dock,  where  they  found 
the  sailing  ship  Isaac  Webb,  which  just 
then  was  in  a  state  of  bustle  to  get  under 
weigh  at  the  next  high  tide. 

Upon  learning  that  the  vessel  was 
bound  for  New  York,  Harry  went  aboard, 
and  was  at  once  accosted  by  the  captain, 
who  giving  him  a  florin- piece  asked  if 
he  would  kindly  purchase  some  birdseed 
for  a  warbler  that  swung  in  a  cage  in  the 
cabin  below. 

"There  will  be  sixpence  change,  which 
you  can  keep  for  yourself,"  said  the  gen- 
erous-hearted skipjjer,  as  Harry  hurriedly 
stepped  ashore  and  struck  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  store  across  the  street  from 
the  dock. 

Awaiting  the  return  of  his  companion, 
and  meanwhile  munching  away  at  the 
fragments  of  a  hard  sea-biscuit  which  a 
sailor  had  in  sympathy  given  him,  Allon 
paced  the  quay  until  after  seeing  the 
Isaac  fVebb  towed  out  into  the  river  and 
her  sails  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  lie  left 
the  vicinity  of  the  docks  and  went  up 
town  in  quest  of  Harry. 
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Going  up  Water  street,  and  continuing 
on  through  Dale  and  William  Brown 
streets,  he  eventually  found  him  sitting 
upon  the  magnificent  tier  of  steps  that 
grace  the  frontage  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
complacently  smoking  a  cigar. 

"Look  here,  Harry,"  began  Allon.  '"if 
you  wish  to  be  rid  of  my  company,  say 
so$  but  do  not  serve  me  this  kind  of  trick 
again.  I  have  been  waiting  for  over  two 
hours  at  the  Albert  dock  for  your  return, 
and  here  you  are  as  unconcerned  about 
my  feelings  as  you  are  over  the  misap- 
propriation of  the  two  shillings  with 
which  the  captain  trusted  you." 

"The  captain  is  better  off  than  we  are, 
and  will  not  miss  such  a  trifling  sum;  in 
fact,  probably  not  think  any  more  of  the 
incident,"  wickedly  returned  Harry. 

"But  he  did  think  about  it,"  interrupt- 
ed Allon,  "for  I  heard  him  remark  to  a 
young  man,  an  officer  visiting  from 
another  vessel,  that  it  was  grievous  to 
think  that  a  bright-looking  young  fellow 
like  you  would  stoop  to  such   meanness." 

''You  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
had  he  sent  you  for  the  purchase,"  re- 
torted Harry. 

''No,  sir,  I  would  not,"  said  Allon  in  a 
dignified  tone,  "for  but  yesterday  as  I 
loitered  around  the  Exchange,  a  gentle- 
man entrusted  me  with  half-a-crown  to 
procure  for  him  that  amount  in  postage 
stamps,  and  I  never  once  thought  of 
keeping  the  money,  although  goodness 
knows  I  wished  many  a  time  it  was 
mine." 

"And  what  did  you  get  for  your  hon- 
esty?" asked  Harry  sarcastically. 

"After  thanking  me  in  a  pleasant  way, 
the  gentleman  gave  me  a  meal  ticket,  and 
I  have  a  clear  conscience  in  the  bargain," 
answered  Allon. 

"Well,  let  us  change  the  subject,  and 
again  visit  the  docks  to  see  what  we  can 
accomplish  by  'stowing  away  '  "  suggest- 
ed Harry. 


"  'Stowing  away,'  what's  that?"  asked 
the  youth  from  rural  Silver  Dale. 

"I'm  a  young  man  from  the  country," 
conceitedly  sang  Harry,  at  the  same  time 
giving  Allon  a  scornful  look;  "have  you 
never  read  sea  stories?" 

"Yes,"  answered  his  companion,  "I 
have  read  of  Columbus  discovering  the 
New  World;  also  a  little  of  various  Polar 
expeditions,  and  other  similar  stories." 

"Never  read  of  Captain  Kidd,  or  of 
Morgan  the  Buccaneer?"  hurriedly  and 
somewhat  excitedly  inquired  Harry;  to 
which  question  Allon  gave  a  negative  an- 
swer. 

"Well,  look  here,"  remarked  Harry  in 
an  arrogant  kind  of  way,  "if  you  intend 
to  stow-away  with  me,  you  have  got  to 
display  a  little  more  shrewdness  than  I 
have  yet  seen  in  you.  You  say  you  are 
going  to  search  for  your  brother  in  Amer- 
ica, but  I  am  convinced  that  if  it  is  left 
to  your  own  ability  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  this  or  any  other  purpose  in  life." 

"Harry,  I  may  not  be  as  smart  looking 
as  you,  but  I  believe  I  shall  pull  through 
life  as  well  as  you,  anyway,"  answered 
Allon, 

"Indeed,"  sneered  Harry,  "why  bless 
your  soul  I  shall  have  made  my  mark  in 
the  world*  when  you  will  be  polishing 
shoes  at  a  penny-a-shine." 

"But  let  us  stop  our  wrangling,"  added 
he  in  a  more  amicable  tone  of  voice,  "and 


*Some  fourteen  years  after  this  incident,  the 
police  circles  of  Europe  were  somewhat  stirred 
up  over  a  gigantic  swindling  case.  One  of  the 
criminals  was  run  to  earth  in  Paris,  returned  to 
England,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment.  As  he  bore  the  same 
name,  was  the  same  age,  and  a  native  of  the 
same  town  as  Harry,  the  author  was  impressed 
to  make  diligent  inquiry  through  the  "Press" 
regarding  the  prisoner.  The  information  that 
was  received,  together  with  a  description  of  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  man,  fully  justified 
the  belief  that  the  convict  was  none  other  than 
the  youthful  Harry  of  whom  our  story  treats. 
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work  together  in  harmony  to  put  to  sea 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"Lead  on,"  acquiesced  Allon  submis- 
sively, "and  may  success  crown  our  ef- 
forts." 

"Success,  did  you  say?"  quizzed  Harry 
in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  "that  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  shrewdness 
we  display." 

"More  rather  upon  our  integrity  of 
purpose  and  powers  of  endurance,"  re- 
turned his  companion. 

"Well,  shut  up!"'  spoke  Harry  in  a  vex- 
atious tone. 

"You  shut  up!"  indignantly  answered 
Allon. 

In  a  short  time,  having  smothered 
their  little  differences  in  an  agreement  to 
cleave  to  each  other  in  whatever  they 
might  be  called  to  pass  through,  they 
again  visited  the  docks,  and  were  elated 
to  learn  that  the  "Oceania" — at  that  time 
accredited  the  finest  steamer  afloat  — 
would  sail  early  the  next  morning  for 
New  York. 

The  vessel  was  already  lying  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mersey,  and  after  outlining 
their  plan  of  procedirre,  it  was  only  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  for  the  boys  to 
board  a  launch,  which  kind  of  boat  is 
generally  used  for  ferrying  over  belated 
first-class  cabin  passengers;  also  for  the 
conveyance  of  baggage  and  for  sundry 
other  purposes. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  the  little  launch 
put  out  with  a  load  of  baggage  for  the 
ship,  and  the  boys  persistently  taking  an 
interest  in  the  handling  of  the  trunks 
easily  escaped  suspicion  of  crookedness 
or  of  trying  to  effect  a  stowaway  passage 
on  the  "Oceania." 

When  alongside  the  vessel,  they  dexter- 
ously scaled  the  man-rope;  and  once 
aboard  lost  no  time  in  finding  temporary 
concealment  from  the  crew  who  wrere 
busily  engaged  in  straightening  things 
out  preparatory  to  sailing. 


Eight  small  boats  comprised  the  "Ocean- 
ia's" reserve  fleet;  and  it  was  into  one  of 
these  that  Harry  at  length  suggested  that 
they  find  a  more  secure  hiding  place. 

"Rather  let  us  work  our  way  down  some- 
where between  decks,"   whispered    Allon. 

"Come  along,"  said  Harry,  at  the  same 
time  boldly  stalking  up  to  one  of  the 
boats  that  displayed  upon  its  prow  the 
figure  No  1. 

Noticing  the  easy  way  in  which  this 
particular  boat  hung  from  its  davitts,  and 
also  that  it  was  not  as  yet  made  secure  as 
were  the  other  boats,  Allon  hesitated 
somewhat;  averring  that  it  was  foolish  to 
hide  there. 

The  next  moment  however,  they  drew 
themselves  up  into  the  boat,  and  drawing 
a  piece  of  sail-cloth  which  they  found 
therein  over  them;  awaited  further  devel- 
opments. 

They  had  not  long  occupied  the  boat, 
when  they  were  surprised  to  hear  heavy 
breathings  emanating  from  under  the 
same  sail-cloth,  and  believing  it  was  some 
sailor  sleeping  off  the  baneful  effects  of  a 
drunk,  Allon  challenged  him  as  to  his 
authority  there. 

'  'Are  you  young  fellows  stowing-away  ?" 
asked  the  man  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

Allon  assured  him  that  such  was  the 
case. 

"So  am  I,"  replied  the  man,  "but"  con- 
tinued he  after  a  prolonged  pause,  "let  us 
remain  perfectly  quiet;  as  I  would  not  be 
caught  for  all  the  world." 

The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed 
in  painful  silence;  and  the  hurry  and 
bustle  that  prevailed  on  deck  at  early 
morn  reminded  the  "stowaways"  that  the 
"launch"  was  again  alongside  with  a 
batch  of  passengers  and  merchandise. 

"Have  a  hand  mate,"  bade  the  captain 
of  his  second  officer,  "we  must  sail  within 
tlie  hour." 

"Mr.  Venables,"  hen*  the  captain  ad- 
dressed his  chief  mate;"!  am  going  ashore, 
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and,"  here  his  remarks  were  cut  short  by 
the  master  of  the  smaller  craft  informing 
him  that  as  this  was  the  last  trip  of  the 
launch  to  the  ship  he  would  have  to  procure 
some  other  means  of  returning  to  his 
vessel. 

"Lower  No  1  boat,"  thundered  the  cap- 
tain who  was  determined  not  to  be  balked 
in  his  purpose;  and  in  obedience  to  his 
command  half  a  dozen  sailors  surrounded 
the  small  craft  to  adjust  things  in  their 
proper  places  before  lowering  it  to  the 
water.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  for  the  sailors  to  drag  away  the 
sail-cloth,  and  then  all  together  in  chorus 
gave  lung  to  that  stirring  cry  which 
always  seems  to  affect  a  captain  and  his 
crew  with  paralysis,  "Stowaways!  stowa- 
ways." 

Seldom  is  any  quarter  given  a  "stowa- 
way," and  sometimes — or  rather  was  in 
the  past, — he  is  treated  with  as  little  im- 
punity as  though  he  were  a  pestiferous  rat. 

On  this  occasion,  the  sailors  vigorously 
used  fists,  clubs,  and  any  other  article 
that  came  handy,  on  the  three  stowa- 
ways. 

Allon  was  the  first  to  run  the  gauntlet 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  raps 
received  from  the  knuckles  of  an  old"tar," 
he  quickly  cleared  himself  altogether  of 
the  steamer,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
"launch." 

Harry  was  less  fortunate,  for  as  he 
emerged  from  the  boat,  a  young  officer  in 
charge  of  the  sailors  grasped  him  by  the 
throat,  at  ths  same  time  telling  him  that 
he  had  a  good  mind  to  wring  his  neck, 
and  throw  him  overboard. 

"You  are  the  scalliwag  who  got  away 
with  two  shillings  belonging  to  my  father, 
you  porpoise  pig  of  a  stowaway,"  rather 
savagely  spoke  the  officer.  Then  with  a 
vigorous  push,  he  sent  him  scurrying  for 
a  considerable  distance  across  the  deck, 
after  which  the  same  old  man  who  had 
rapped  Allon  fell  upon  him  with  a  belay- 


ing-pin.  and  belabored  him,  until  Harry 
had  cleared  himself  of  the  vessel. 

With  his  head  bleeding  from  a  wound 
caused  by  a  blow  from  the  weapon  which 
the  old  man  had  wielded  with  considerable 
force ,  Harry  found  Allon  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  launch  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  over  the 
little  incident,  especially  the  surprise 
depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  sailors  upon 
their  discovery  of  stowaways. 

"You  would  not  laugh  if  your  head 
Imrt  you  as  mine  hurts  me,"  said  Harry 
looking  crestfallen. 

"If  I  were  you,"  replied  Allon,  "I  would 
see  that  it  did  not  occur  again." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  interrogated 
Harry. 

"Go  home;  and  like  a  man  ask  your  par- 
ents' forgiveness," explained  Allon,  "better 
a  rebuke  from  them  than  that  old  sailor's 
fist  jabbing  in  your  face." 

"And  where  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
wounded  one,  inquisitively. 

"To  America,"  came  the  answer. 

"I  shall  go  with  you,"  hopefully  an- 
swered  Harry. 

"Look  at  the  other  unfortunate  stowa- 
way," said  Allon  directing  his  gaze  up- 
ward toward  the  deck  of  the  big  steamer 
as  the  man  was  being  conducted  from  the 
vessel  down  into  the  launch. 

The  poor  fellow's  face  was  ashen  white; 
and  he  was  strictly  held  in  charge  by  a 
man  who  might  easily  have  been  taken 
for  a  detective. 

Just  prior  to  the  launch  reaching  shore, 
the  fellow  handcuffed  his  prisoner,  and 
after  disembarkinent  marched  him  to  the 
police  station. 

"Let  us  go  and  see  the  last  of  the  un- 
lucky guy,"  suggested  Harry  with  a 
smack  of  coarseness  in  his  speech. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  at  the  jail 
entrance  before  a  squad  of  soldiers  arrived, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  time  the  prisoner 
was  marched  out  by  the  red-coats  who  with 
bayonets  led  him  away. 
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An  evening  edition  of  one  of  the  Liver- 
pool papers  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  stowaway  incident ;  and  while  it  placed 
the  crime  of  desertion  from  the  army  at  the 
door  of  the  man,  it  also  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  the  younger  stowaways  should 
have  been  held  and  afterwards  committed 
to  a  reformatory  ship  so  that  they  might 
obtain  full  satisfaction  out  of  that  kind  of 
life. 

"Harry,  you  return  home  before  you  get 
nabbed  by  the  police,"  said  Allon,  as  he 
realized  what  a  weakling  Harry  really  was; 
and  also  that  the  probabilities  were  that 
his  distressed  parents  would  cause  a  search 
to  be  instituted  for  him  in  Liverpool. 

"I  shall  go  with  you  to  America,"  per- 
sisted the  runaway  boy. 

"I  trust  we  will  have  better  luck  next 
time,"  replied  Allon. 

The  next  morning,  by  mutual  consent 
they  separated  and  agreed  to  meet  again 
within  a  few  hours  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
their  usual  rendezvous. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Allon  repaired 
to  the  Hall,  and  after  waiting  the  whole 
afternoon,  and  a  good  rjart  of  the  night 
for  Harry  to  meet  him,  he  left  to  procure 
a  little  sleep  down  at  the  docks ;  at  which 
place  he  made  his  bed  in  wheat,  or  in 
other  words,  he  burrowed  his  way  almost 


mouse-like  into  a  pile  of  loose  wheat  with 
which  some  of  the  warehouses  abound, 
and  there  slept  as  best  he  could. 

The  next  morning  in  scanning  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper,  he  found  an  account 
of  the  finding  of  Harry  by  his  father  who, 
with  the  police,  had  searched  and  found 
the  boy  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  beg- 
ging for  a  crust  of  bread  to  appease  the 
pangs  of  hunger  from  which  he  was  suf- 
fering. 

The  recovery  of  Harry  from  his  deplor- 
able condition  was  more  a  satisfaction 
than  otherwise  to  Allon  ;f or  notwithstand- 
ing the  father's  assertion  that  the  son's 
"break"  was  the  result  of  novel  reading, 
Allon  knew  that  exclusive  of  all  that. 
Harry  was  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  at 
heart  and  that  his  indulgence  in  vile  liter- 
ature, was  but  as  adding  fuel  to  an  already 
enkindled  fire. 

After  returning  the  newspaper  to  the 
man  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  it, 
Allon  turned  himself  in  the  direction  of 
Dale  Street  and  passing  on, finally  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alexandra  Dock  where 
he  found  the  "Condor,"  a  schooner  that 
traded  between  England  and  Ireland;  just 
getting  ready  for  sea. 

John  Powell. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


REPENTANCE. 


The  beautiful  gift  of  repentance, 
As  it  eoines  from  the  Father  above, 

Is  like  dew  drops  that  sparkle  in  sunshine, 
Filling  souls  with  the  sweetness  of  love. 

Not  love  which  but  reaches  the  surface, 
But  out  of  the  depths  of  the  heart, 

Whence  a  word  or  a  look  speaketh  volumes 
When  truth  and  repentance  take  part. 

In  the  days  of  the  ancient  apostles, 
Repentance  was  preached  unto  men, 

And  now,  in  the  days   we  are  living, 
It  is  taught  in  great  power  again. 


When  we  think  of  the  meekness  of  Moses. 

The  faith  and  the  patience  of  Job, 
Repentance  for  all  our  weak  follies 

Should  envelope  us,  as  with  a  robe. 

And  that  robe  like  a  shield  will  be  ever, 
If  we  grieve  not  the  Spirit  again: 

And  the  thrice  precious  blood  of  our  Savior, 
Will  cleanse  the  repentant  from  sin. 

In  repentance  then,  let  us  continue, 

That  our  footstep.-,  may  not  go  astray; 
Let  us  teach  both  by  word  and  example. 
That  Christ  is  the  Light,  Life  anil  Way. 
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And  then,  when  our  days  are  declining, 
And  the  season  of  age  presses  hard, 

We  can  look  o'er  the  past,  and  repentant, 
Still  hope  for  a  well  earned  reward. 


Yes,  hope  we  should  cling  to  and  cherish, 
While  faith  stands  ahead,  in  its  place; 

And  to  charity  grant  her  full  portion, 
In  the  three  precious  gifts  of  God's  grace. 


Let  us  all  work  together  in  kindness, 
And  ne'er  on  a  friend  cast  a  frown; 

Those  who  sorrow  and  grieve,  let  us  comfort, 
And  strengthen  the  weak  and  cast  down. 
J.    W.  Simpson. 


"THERE'S  NOT  A  TINT  THAT  PAINTS  THE  ROSE." 


May  be  sung  in  unison,  or  harmony  by  folowing  organ  part. 

Music  by  A.  C.  Smyth. 
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1.  There's  not    a    tint  that  paints  the  rose,  Or    decks  the      li     -     ly  fair; 

2.  There's  not  of    grass  a      sin  -  gle  blade,  Or      leaf    of    love  -  liest  green, 

3.  There's  not    a  star,  whose  twinkling  light  Shines  on  the    dis  -  tant  earth, 
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streaks  the      hum  -  blest    flower    that  blows,    But        God    has    placed  it  there, 

heaven  •  ly        skill        is  hot      dis  -  played,  And        heavenly    wis  -  dom         seen, 

cheers  the         si    -    lent      gloom     of      night,     But        God    has    given    it  birth. 
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LITTLE  CHARLIE'S  WILL. 

ALTER   and   Charles    Harrison 
were    very    unlike    each    other. 

strong 


Waiter  was  a  boy  with 
feelings  and  violent  passions, 
and  was  by  no  means  moderate  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings.  He  had  many 
of  the  elements  of  a  noble  character;  yet 
he  was  not  at  all  a  general  favorite.  Proud 
as  well  as  retiring,  his  better  qualities 
were  all  obscured  by  his  rough,  abrupt, 
and  unamiable  manners.  As  their  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  conse- 
quently often  absent  for  a  long  time  from 
his  home,  the  boys  were  necessarily  left 
much  to  their  mother's  management,  and 
she  being  gentle  and  delicate,  Walter's1 
violence  and  strong  feelings  terrified  her, 
and  she  felt  herself  drawn  more  toward 
Charlie.  Walter,  seeing  this,  was  often 
jealous  of  poor  little  Charlie,  while  he 
affected  to  despise  him.  Charlie  was  the 
very  reverse  of  Walter:  he  was  a  quiet, 
sweet-tempered,  pleasant  boy.  He  had 
very  delicate  health;  and  being  his  moth- 
er's constant  companion,  he  became 
like  her— gentle  and  mild  to  every  one. 

Mrs.  Harrison's  only  brother  arrived 
one  day  on  a  visit. 

As  he  was  rich  and  unmarried,  Walter, 
who  was  his  namesake,  had  been  gener- 
ally considered  his  heir.  Walter,  how- 
ever, displeased  him  by  his  rude  manners, 
his   disobedience   to  his  mother,  and  the 


unkind  spirit  he  showed  toward  his 
brother.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
much  taken  with  Charlie,  and  lavished  on 
him  every  mark  of  kindness  and  affection. 

Walter  felt  this  acutely,  for  his  uncle 
was  a  person  whom  he  was  obliged  to 
respect  and  esteem,  and  whose  friendship 
he  would  have  valued,  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  make  any  concession,  or  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  wrong.  This, 
moreover,  further  embittered  his  jealous 
feelings  to  his  gentle  brother. 

One  evening,  soon  after  their  uncle  had 
left  them,  as  the  two  boys  were  sitting 
together  in  the  parlor,  the  door-bell  rang, 
and  a  noise  was  heard  on  the  gravel.  The 
children  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
they  saw  a  beautiful  white  pony,  saddled 
and  bridled,  led  to  the  front  door  by 
a  groom.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Harrison 
came  in  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  told  them  that  this  pony  was  sent  by 
uncle  Walter  for  his  dear  nephew  Charlie, 
as  he  thought  the  delicate  boy's  health 
would  be  benefitted  by  a  daily  ride.  In 
Walter's  mood  at  that  moment— for  he 
had  been  brooding  over  some  fancied 
slight — such  an  announcement  was  like 
fuel  to  the  flame.  He  had  long  desired  to 
be  the  possessor  of  a  pony. 

"Charlie,  Charlie,  always  Charlie!" 
muttered  he;  "everyone  loves  Charlie  no 
one  loves  me;  I  wish  I  were  dead!"  So 
saying  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  out 
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of  the  house.  "Oh,  mama,  I  am  so  sorry- 
Walter  is  angry  about  the  pony!"  said 
Charlie;  "I  wish  Uncle  Walter  had  sent  it 
to  him.  Do  let  me  go,  mama,  and  tell 
him  that  I  will  give  it  to  him !" 

Charlie  immediately  ran  out  to  the 
grounds,  and  found  Walter  leaning  mood- 
ily against  a  tree  near  the  pond. 

"Dear  Walter,"  said  he,  "do  come  and 
look  at  the  pretty  pony!  I  will  give  him 
to  you,  and  we  shall  both  ride  him.  Do 
come  and  try  him  now,  dear  Walter!" 

"Go  away!"  said  Walter,  rudely;  "'I 
don't  want  your  pony.  You  have  won 
everybody's  love  away  from  me,  and  you 
may  take  the  pony,  too!" 

"My  dear  Walter."  said  Charlie,  "mama 
loves  you,  and  I  love  you  very  dearly, 
too." 

"Don't  be  a  little  hypocrite,  Charlie. 
None  of  you  care  for  me.  Go  away,  T 
say!"  continued  Walter  angrily,  as  the 
little  boy  tried  to  take  his  hand,  and  he 
pushed  him  from  him.  Walter  was 
excited;  he  did  not  know  how  violently 
he  pushed  Charlie,  who  slipped,  fell,  and 
rolled  into  the  pond.  The  gardener,  who 
was  working  near,  flew  to  the  spot,  and 
catching  the  boy's  dress,  quickly  rescued 
him;  but  the  fright  and  the  sudden  shock 
had  been  too  much  for  the  delicate  boy, 
and  he  was  carried  up  to  the  house 
insensible.  Walter  followed,  almost  par- 
alyzed with  terror.  Charlie  was  carried 
at  once  to  his  room,  followed  by  his 
mother,  who  had  seen  the  whole  from  the 
window.  Walter  was  not  allowed  to  go 
into  his  brother's  room,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  mind,  he  went  to  his  own  and  shut 
himself  in. 

The  miserable  boy  passed  a  wretched 
night;  he  did  not  dare  to  go  to  Charlie's 
room,  and  he  sat  listening  intently  strain- 
ing his  ear  to  catch  the  slightest  sound 
that  might  tell  him  his  brother  was  still 
alive.  There  was  silence  like  death  over 
the  whole  house.     Sometimes  he  fancied 


that  Charlie  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  a 
miirderer,  and  his  anguish  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  All  his  past 
conduct  came  *up  before  his  mind — his 
selfishness,  his  rebellion,  his  pride,  his 
jealousy — all  now  appeared  in  a  new  light. 
After  hours  of  agony  and  inward  strug- 
gle, he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  before. 

In  the  mornifig  he  heard  that  Charlie 
was  better,,  though  still  weak  and  ill. 

(There  are  some  leaves  lost  out  of  the 
little  book  here). 

(to  be  continued.) 

THE   LETTER-BOX. 

Glad  of  Papa's  Return. 

Elba,  Idaho. 
I  have  two  sisters  and  four  brothers. 
Our  papa  has  been  on  a  mission  to  Colo- 
rado. When  he  came  home  we  were  so 
glad  to  have  him  with  us  again.  We  like 
to  read  the  little  letters  in  the  Letter- 
Box  so  much.  I  am  seven  years  old. 
Orson  E.  Ward. 


Sister  on  a  Visit. 

Bennington,  Idaho. 
I  love  to  read  the  little  Letter-Box.  I 
have  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  She 
is  now  on  a  visit  to  Portland.  My  mama 
has  been  president  of  the  Primary  for 
over  twenty  years.  My  grandpa  is  P.  C. 
Merrill  in  Arizona.  He  is  eighty-four 
years  old,  and  my  grandma  is  eighty- 
seven.     I  am  eight  years  old. 

Mabel  Merrill. 

Trying  to  be  Good. 

20th  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  can  read  the  little  letters.  I  enjoy 
reading  about  my  sisters  and  brothers.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School   and   Primary.      I 
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was  baptized   last  fourth  of   July.     I  am 
trying  to  be  a  good  boy. 

Oliver  Wendell  Wiscomb, 

8  years  old. 


day  School  while  there,  and  had  a  very 
enjoyable  time.     I  am  eleven  years  old. 
Your  loving  friend, 

Ida  Lavann  Barrow. 


A  Large,   Busy   Family. 

Mantua,  Utah. 
We  are  seven  sisters  and  five  brothers. 
Three  sisters  are  dead,  and  one  brother 
is  away  in  Logan,  going  to  the  Brigham 
Young  College  there.  The  rest  of  us  go 
to  school  herd  at  home.  We  are  all  busy, 
mornings  and  evenings,  the  boys  helping 
papa  with  the  chores,  and  we  girls  help- 
ing mama.  I  am  ten  years  old.  We  love 
our  meetings  and  schools,  and  our  teach- 
ers. 

Ida  Jensen. 


Pleased  With  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Matthews,  Graham  Co.,  Arizona. 
I  think  it  does  us  good  to  read  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  My  Sunday  School 
teacher  is  my  brother  Oliver,  and  he  is  a 
very  good  teacher,  and  our  father  is  Bish- 
op of  this  ward.    I  am  eleven  years  old. 

Silas  Larson. 

Father  Dead. 

View,  Weber  Co.,  Utah. 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.     My 

father  is  dead.     One  of  my  brothers  is  on 

.  a  mission  to  Australia.     I   like  to  go  to 

Sunday  School  and  Primary,  and  I  read 

all  the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile. 

Ezra  Cragun. 

& 

Visited  Logan. 

Rigby,  Fremont  Co.,  Idaho. 

Last    January    I    had  the  privilege   of 

visiting  Logan  City  in  Utah.     I  went  to 

the  Temple,  and  think    it  is  the  loveliest 

place  I  was  ever  in.     I  also  went  to  Sun- 


A   New    Baby. 

Forest  Dale,  Utah. 
My  name  is  Edna  Virginia  Cannon. 
I  am  five  years  old.  My  little  brothers 
name  is  Eugene,  and  we  have  a  little, 
new  baby  sister.  We  call  her  Rosina.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School  and  Primary;  I  like 
my  papa  to  read  the  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  to  me. 

Virginia. 


The  Value  of   Prayer. 

Snowflake,  Navajo  Co.,  Arizona. 
I  am  ten  years  old  now.  My  papa  is 
on  a  mission  in  Denver,  Colorado.  My 
mama  is  sick.  The  sisters  of  the  Relief 
Society  fasted  and  prayed  for  her,  and 
she  is  slowly  getting  better.  I  try  to 
remember  my  prayers  always,  for  I  am 
sure  that  boys  and  girls  who  always 
remember  to  pray  will  never  go  far  astray. 
I  have  had  my  prayers  answered  many 
times. 

Mildred  Pearce. 


School    House    Burned. 

Dempsey,  Idaho. 

When  I  was  a  year  old  my  parents  took 
me  on  a  visit  to  my  grandma  in  Logan. 
I  took  cold  and  had  pneumonia.  The 
doctor  said  he  had  not  much  hopes  for 
me.  b't  the  Elders  administered  to  me, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  Dempsey  Sun- 
day School  prayed  for  me,  and  I  got 
better.  I  have  never  been  right  well,  but 
I  grow  stronger,  and  believe  if  I  am  good 
the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  me. 

( >ur    school    house    burned    down    last 
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January,  and  we  have  had  no  school  since. 
I  am  seven  years  old. 

Olive  Lavern  Fife. 


0 


MISS   BROWN'S  CHICKADEES. 

The  children  had  been  very  sweet  and 
docile  all  the  week  much  to  Miss  Brown's 
delight,  but  on  Friday  their  mood 
changed  and  a  spirit  of  restlessness  filled 
the  air.  The  climax  was  reached  when 
Tommy  Tupper  came  in  late,  triumph- 
antly bearing  a  bird's  nest  full  of  sparrow 
heads. 

Miss  Brown  had  just  called  up  the 
Nature  class.  Her  head  ached  and  her 
brain  was  weary;  in  fact,  she  was  wonder- 
ing how  she  would  get  through  the  next 
half  hour  successfully  when  Tommy's 
appearance  with  his  stolen  booty,  gave 
her  an  inspiration.  Closing  her  book 
she  said : 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  saw  on 
my  way  to  school  this  morning,  and  see 
if  you  can  learn  something  from  it.  Come 
Tommy  you  are  hindering  me.  Put  that 
nest  here  on  my  desk  and  then  I  will 
begin. 

"When  I  got  up  this  morning  I  felt 
tired  and  sad,  but  after  I  had  eaten  my 
breakfast  and  got  outdoors  I  couldn't  be 
sad  any  longer  for  everything  looked  so 
beautiful.  The  sun  was  shining,  the 
birds  singing  as  though  they  would  burst 
their  little  throats  for  joy,  and  even  the 
flowers  looked  up  and  smiled  at  me  as  I 
trudged  along.  It  still  lacked  an  hour  to 
school  time  so  I  went  into  the  park  look- 
ing for  Pussy  Willows  when  all  at  once 
my  eyes  caught  sight  of  something  at  my 
feet — something  so  odd  and  pretty. 
Down  in  a  little  hollow  of  an  old  dead 
tree  were  four  tiny  brown  sparrows, 
their  mouths  eagerly  opened  as  though 
begging  for   food.      In    glad    surprise    I 


stooped    low   to   scan    my    treasures    yet 
more  closely. 

"A  plaintive  sound  caught  my  ear,  and 
glancing  up  I  saw  on  a  low  branch  of  a 
willow  tree  near  by  the  little  mother  bird. 
She  was  trembling  and  twittering  mourn- 
fully as  though  saying  'Good-bye,  little 
ones,  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  I  fear.' 
"But  I  had  no  intention  of  disturbing 
this  happy  little  home,  so,  with  a  parting 
glance  at  the  cunning  birdies,  I  walked 
on  leaving  the  mother  bird  overcome 
with  surprise  and  joy. 

"At  noon  I  went  back  to  see  them 
again,  but  just  imagine  my  sorrow  and 
indignation,"  here  she  paused  and  gave 
innocent  looking  Tommy  a  look  of  such 
withering  scorn  that  his  eyes  fell  in  spite 
of  himself,  "when  I  found  on  the  grouud 
four  little  dead  bodies,  heads  off,  and 
nesls  gone.  On  the  tree  overhead,  pour- 
ing forth  her  lamentations  in  weird 
plaintive  cries  for  her  dead  darlings,  was 
the  poor  mother  bird.  No  need  to  ask 
who  did  it.  I  thought  my  boys  all  above 
such  cruelty,  but  it  seems  my  little  talks 
to  you  have  been  all  in  vain." 

She  held  the  nest  out  in  her  hand,  her 
eyes  glistening  with  unshed  tears,  while 
the  children  gazed  as  if  spell  bound,  so 
impressive  was  the  little  lesson  to  them. 

"See,  this  was  the  little  home,  these 
the  dear  baby  birds.  They  have  sung 
their  songs  for  the  last  time,  the  mother 
weeps  uncomforted,  and  a  little  world  of 
joy  is  ruthlessly  destroyed — all  for  what? 

"Will  boys  ever  learn,  I  wonder,  to  be 
tender  and  kind  to  the  little  helpless 
creatures  about  them.  Come  and  get 
your  nest,  Tommy.  It  is  time  for  school 
to  close.  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  stay 
after  school.     All  run  home." 

The  children  filed  out  very  slowly,  each 
one  casting  indignant  glances  at  Tommy, 
who  had  the  grace  to  hang  his  head,  and 
slouch  off  lookiog    very  much  ashamed. 

Katie  G rover. 
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Wedding   f^os 


Let  us  furnish  the  tie  that 
binds  true  lovers.  Which 
ever  style  or  weight  you  d«- 
sire  is  here.  We  guarantee 
them  the  best. 


DIHMONDS. 


JOHft  DflYflES  &  SOftS, 
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Rest  for  the  Weary 

MOTHER— If  she  will  buy  one  of  our  Baby  • ' 
Carriages.  '. '. 

Instead  of  being  a  burden  to  take  baby  out  ; ; 
for  an  airing  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  because  ; 
they  run  so  easy.     We  carry  the  best  on  the  ; 
market— the  Heywood  and  Wakefield  make.   | ; 

H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co.    : 
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iiTHe  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  I 

;  I  Through  Salt  Lake  City  and  Scenic  Colorado  to  the  World's  Fair. 

;;     I  "Q   I       Fast    Flyers    Daily    bet-ween    Ogden      j"o 
I  4-J  and.  Denver.     Choice  of  Routes.  I  O 


tourists  ■  ' 
Favorite  ■  ■ 
Route. 


_ 


Through  PulJmau  and  Tourist  Sleepers  from  Ogden  or  Salt  Lake 

::     To    St.    Louis    Without   Change  of   Cars. 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.      Dining    Car   Service  a  la  carte  on  all  through   ■ ' 
trains.     For  folders,  illustrated  booklets,  etc.,  address 

I.  A.  BENTON,  G.   A.  P.  D.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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DeBouzek  Engraving  Company,  | 

XT,  a»  Wast 

South   T.mpl.   St. 
SXbT  UIITE   CITY,       »    -     m       UT«p,    * 


SALE. 

Ladles' fancy  White  Shirt  Waists,  worth   $1.50  17  Rn 

Ladles' fancy   White  -hirt   Waists,  worth  $2.00  &A  rtf) 

Ladles' fancy  Wh;te  Shirt  Waists,  worth  $2.25  AM  AF, 

Ladies- fancy  White  Sbirt  Waists, worth  $2.50  flvi  nc 

Lad|oS-  f;„icy  white  Shirt  Waists,  worth  $3.00  CU   RA 

100  pair  Gents'  $5.00  all  wool  Pants  (£0  RA 

per  pair t^aiJU 

Suits  m^de  lo  order  worth  $30.00 


t  THE 


for. 


$16.00 


Our  Knitted  Garments  at  $1.00  are  worth  double.    We 
m*an  business.    Come  aud  see. 

-lutisrlros.  Co., 

se  jBRJlt  ST.BHHT,    -    salt  bak«  City 

AGKNT*.  PEUVO  WOOLEN  MILLS. 


LEADS  THE  WORLD. 

^     BEST  FOR  PARLOR  OR  CHURCH 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

f  CMYTOfl  0USIG  GO.  j 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  Musical. 

108  MAIN  ST      J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR..  MQR. 
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